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_, THE REVOLUTION AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


bi tae surprising revolution which has been accomplished 
at Constantinople appears to have resulted from a de- 
liberate conspiracy or combination rather than from a 
ntaneous popular movement. The Ministers who were 
shortly before placed in power on the demand of the Softas 
had probably instigated the original movement for the 
of obtaining official facilities for the attain- 

ment of their further objects. Mipnat Pasna, whose 
appointment as Vizier was demanded by the Softas, was 
content in the first instance to take a seat in the Cabinet 
without the control of a special department. The new 
SHe1kH ut Istam was also privy to the plot, and probably 
his co-operation was indispensable for the satisfaction of 
the people. The Ministers seem to have required from the 
Suttan a contribution from his private funds to the urgent 
wants of the T: On his refusal, which had pro- 
bably been anticipated, the SHeikH uL IsLam announced to 
him his deposition ; and as the consent of the troops on 
the spot had already been secured, resistance would have 
been useless. .The dethronement of an Ottoman SutTan by an 


informal but unanimous vote was perhaps to his subjects a 


less revolutionary proceeding than it might have appeared 
in’ Western countries. There has always been a vague 
belief that the Commander of the Faithful was in some un- 
determined sense responsible to the people for the exercise 
of his temporal and spiritual functions. Like a delinquent 
ecclesiastic in former times, ABDUL Aziz was forced to 
resign his pontificate before he was deprived of his sove- 
reign power. It may be hoped that the authors of the 
change are so far within the influence of civilization as 
to spare and protect the unfortunate victim of his own 
vices and of the disasters of his country. The project of 
limiting the power of his successor is a bolder innovation 
than the dethronement itself. A fixed Civil List is to 
be substituted for uncontrolled disposal of the public 
funds, and it is proposed that a permanent Council 
of Notables shall share in the administration of public 
affairs. The demand that the Seraglio shall be sup- 
pressed perhaps refers rather to the private advisers of 
the Sunran than to his domestic arrangements. Nothing 
is known of the character of Murap V., who may be pre- 
sumed to possess the ordinary qualities and defects of an 
Ottoman prince. The circumstances of his accession may 
perhaps serve as a warning against the follies which have 
proved fatal to his predecessor. ABDUL Aziz was supposed 
to have a comparatively manly and vigorous character when 
he succeeded his brother fitteen years ago. He has since 
that time taken some interest in the organization of the 
army, and more especially in the material increase of the 
navy, but the combination of avarice with gross personal 
extravagance deprived him of all title to respect. Even 
his ironclad ships were constructed as expensive play- 
things, and the army has not lately proved its efficiency. 
He was not sufficiently a statesman to understand the ne- 
cessity of conciliating the Christian population, and he 
actively promoted the financial ruin of the Empire. Since 
the death of Aatrand of Rescuip the Sutran has constantly 
changed his Ministers, and of late he has excited the bitter 
indignation of his subjects by habitual deference to the 
counsels of his naturalenemy. The submission to Russian 
influence which chiefly provoked the indignation of his 
subjects was not without apology. As lately as in 1870 
the Sutran or his Ministers offered to resist the abrogation 
of the Treaty of Paris, on condition of receiving the assured 
support of England. But no excuse can be devised for the 
cupidity and prodigality which have tended largely to 


accelerate the ruin of Turkey. No deposed ruler will have 
excited less regret or compassion at home or abroad. 

The tendency of the revolution will only be ascertained 
by experience ; but it seems to indicate the existence of a 
public spirit for which the better classes of the Turks have 
not hitherto received credit. There is reason to believe 
that. the promoters of the movement are not unfriendly to 
the Christians, though they are resolved to suppress the 
insurrection in the provinces. If it is true that the late 
Suitan had accumulated hoards of money, the im- 
mediate difficulties of the Government will be sensibly 
alleviated. A permanent Assembly of Notables seems to 
be an impossible institution. The authority of the Surtan 
is in its nature absolute, although it may sometimes be 
administered in his name by vigorous Ministers, and 
Notables would be another name for Pashas contending 
with one another for power and place. Probably the 
leaders of the reforming party will ‘contrive for the 
present to exercise the functions of government. As the 
French Foreign Minister has already suggested, the de- 
position of the Suntan may perhaps facilitate judicious 
concessions ; but, until the opinions and the temper of the 
Softas and of their instigators are better understood, no 
confident judgment can be formed of ‘the consequences of 
the revolution. Religious’ enthusiasm and national self- 
respect are motives which may’ easily: degenerate into 
fanaticism and political obstinacy. One great advantage 
will consist in the check which will probably, for a time, 
be offered to corruption. The success of the conspiracy 
explains and justifies the arming of the population which 
lately caused alarm to foreigners. It will be well if the 
victorious party is satisfied with its triumph, for it is 
always dangerous that a multitude should learn the secret 
of its strength. The garrison of the capital appears to 
have taken an active part in the deposition of the Suiray, 
and the feeling of the army in the provinces will almost cer- 
tainly be favourable to a change of rulers. The sudden 
rise in Turkish and Egyptian Stocks as soon as the news 
was known on Tuesday last curiously illustrates the 
sanguine and hasty character of speculators. The dangers 
of Turkey are not yet sensibly diminished. 

The events at Constantinople have, as an incidental result, 
furnished a temporary solution of diplomatic embarrass- 
ments. The five Powers who had hastily pledged them- 
selves to a Note devised in the exclusive interest of one of 
their number have determined to delay the communication 
which would have been made to the late Sunray. Austria 
and France, and perhaps Italy, will not regret the 
occurrence of a plausible pretext for withdrawing from 
an untenable position. The secret of German policy has 
been carefully kept, but for the present it probably consists 
chiefly in the maintenance of an ostensible concert between 
Austria and Russia. The y now in power at Con- 
stantinople is believed to unfriendly to Russia, but 
Prince GortcHakorF may probably not be unwilling to 
wait until the intentions of Mipuar and his colleagues 
are fully understood. Mr. Disragui’s admission that 
there is still great cause for anxiety is certainly not 
exaggerated. No change of persons can effectually 
remove the causes which threaten the Turkish Empire 
with ruin. A homogeneous nation may possibly be re- 

nerated by indignation against previous abuses, but 
‘arkish enthusiasm for reform would tend to the ap- 
plication of principles which are inapplicable to present 
circumstances. No statesman can obliterate the dis- 
tinction between the hostile races, or rather between the 
two religious creeds. The unpopularity of the dethroned 
Suitan was caused, not only by his vices, but by his in. 
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ability or unwillingness to employ vigorous measures in the 
disturbed provinces. One of the Ministers who took an 
active part in the deposition has from the first been an 
advocate for immediate war with Servia and Montenegro. 
It may be found necessary to satisfy popular opinion by a 
display of energy which will probably furnish Russia with 
additional pretexts for interference. The rumour that 
General Icnatrerr had been recalled has thus far not been 
confirmed. There is no doubt that one of the unfortunate 
Sutran’s chief offences was his supposed deference to the 
counsels of the Russian Ambassador; but similar influ- 
ences may perhaps be brought to bear on the present 
Government. 

It would be too much to hope that Murap V. should 
prove himself a vigorous and beneficent sovereign. His 
uncle and predecessor was a selfish voluptuary and spend- 
thriit, but he was not a tyrant. The grandfather of the 
present Scitan might have rivalled the tame of PETER THE 
Great if the task which he undertook had been possible. 
He crushed the mutinous satraps who from time to time 
had long affected a provincial independence ; he destroyed 
in a pitiless massacre the dangerous organization of the 
Janissaries ; and he introduced among his subjects, with 
doubtful results, European costumes and habits. His 
elder son and immediate successor was comparatively 
gentle in disposition, and he offered no active 
resistance to the promulgation of decrees of religious 
equality under the dictation of the European Powers. 
AxppuL Aziz might perhaps have prosecuted schemes of 
improvement if there had been a more hopeful prospect of 
success. It seems impossible to interrupt the decay of the 
Empire; yet the ruin which impends cannot be precipitated 
except at the cost of a desperate struggle between the 
Mahometans and the rest of the population in European 
Turkey. Murapb V. probably took only a passive share in the 
recent changes. His advisers have assumed to themselves 
the responsibility of amending a condition of affairs which 
seems to foreigners hopeless. According to some accounts, 
they have already declared to the five Powers that they 
decline the two months’ armistice, and that they deprecate 
the presentation of the Berlin Note because it is impossible 
for them to comply with its terms. If they listen to 
English counsels, they will not promote the designs of their 
enemies by obstinate resistance. 


ENGLAND AND THE BERLIN CONFERENCE. 


» ope strange statement that insurances at LLoyp’s were 
made a iew days ago to cover war risks in the 
Mediterranean has not changed the general opinion that 
the refusal of the English Government to accept the 
Berlin Resolutions was prudent as well as bold. The 
rumours of active preparation in arsenals and dockyards 
can scarcely be founded on serious apprehensions of war ; 
but the powerful ficet which is now assembled in 
Turkish waters may produce a salutary impression 
that the English Government is in earnest. Before 
the Palace revolution at Constantinople Lord Dersy in- 
formed the three Governments which were represented 
at Berlin that England will not concur in a policy which 
can only have been adopted by Austria under urgent 
pressure. The allied Governments, intentionally or other- 
wise, offer the insurgents a reward for prolonging their 
resistance. It is absurd to found a complaintagainst ‘l'urkey 
on the inability of the Porte to introduce effectual reforms 
until the provinces are at least temporarily pacified. It ma 

be assumed that the armistice which is recommended to the 
belligerents is not intended to operate for the benefit of 
Turkey. No guarantee is offered for the withdrawal of Servia 
and Montenegro from their hostile proceedings. There 
can be no doubt that both Principalities would obey an 
intimation from Russia that they will no longer be pro- 
tected from retaliation. The English Government is not 
disposed to repeat the sacrifices which were made twenty 
years ago for the protection of Turkey against unprovoked 
aggression. Still less would the country approve of aid 
to the Porte against its revolted subjects; but it is too 
much to expect that the ancient policy of discountenancing 
the dismemberment of Turkey should be abandoned in 
deference to Powers which have formed among themselves 
a temporary and precarious union. The language ad- 
dressed by Count Anpxassy to the Austrian and Hungarian 
delegates plainly indicates the jealousy with which Austria 


regards the agitation promoted by Russia. Within a few 


days the Servian Government has adopted measures which 
seem almost to amount to a declaration of war. The 
armaments which were prepared with the aid of Russian 
officers have sometimes seemed to be directed as much 
against Austria as against Turkey. As long as none of 
the great Powers take part in the struggle, it will be- 
come the English Government to maintain a watchful 
neutrality. 


The ready adhesion of France and Italy to the successive 
resolutions of Russia, Austria, and Germany, is easily ex- 
plained ; and it probably means little. Italy is a new, 
though not unwelcome, member of the singular League or 
Committee of Great Powers which has for sixty years 
assumed the right of regulating the affairs of Europe. The 
most obvious mode of securing an uncertain position, and 
of laying the foundation of future influence, is to defer 
with prudent courtesy to the prevailing opinion. As long 
as the three great military Empires are really or ostensibly 
united in their policy, the Italian Government could do. 
nothing to counteract their designs. The choice which it 
may hereafter be necessary to make between a Russian 
and an Austrian alliance need not be prematurely antici- 
pated. It is probable that popular feeling in favour of the 
Christian population of Turkey may also affect the policy 
of the Italian Government. The passionate antipathy 
of GaripaLpI to the intidel Turk is probably shared 
by the mass of his countrymen, as it is unconsciously 
inherited from the time when the Mahometan power 
was formidable to Christendom, and especially to the 
Catholic Church. ‘The hasty acquiescence of France 
in the Anprassy Note, and afterwards in the Berlin Reso- 
lutions, probably expressed only a fixed determination to 
abstain for the present from all external action. No 
French Government will permanently relinquisi its claim 
to independent influence in the course of events in the 
East. It is suspected that the French Cabinet has already 
regretted the precipitancy which rendered it impossible to 
concert a common policy with England. While all parties 
in France approve of an unenterprising and pacitic policy, 
public opimon would deprecate any appearance of sub- 
serviency to German dictation. The paramount object of 
averting or postponing the outbreak of a Kuropean war is 
not judiciously pursued by the adoption of a vague project 
which must almost certainly lead to armed intervention in 
Turkey. If it is a principal aim of French policy to dis- 
solve the union of the three Emprrors, eager accept- 
ance of their joint decrees seems at first sight ano- 
malous and inconsistent. If it is true that the French 
Government has suggested the convocation of a Con- 
ference or Congress on the Turkish question, the 
proposal may cause some embarrassment. With every 
desire to encourage overtures tending to a common under- 
standing, the English Government could scarcely consent 
to subject a detinite policy to the decision of foreign 
Powers. A Congress sometimes furnishes a convenient 
method of registering a foregone determination, but it can 
scarcely be converted into a deliberative Council. An in- 
dependent State can seldom pledge itself to acquiesce in 
the decrees of a majority; and in the present instance, 
though no Congress has been assembled, Kngland delibe- 
rately stands alone. Thirteen or fourteen years ago Lord 
caused great offence to ILI. by an argu- 
mentative Note in which he demonstrated the inutility 
of a Congress. It would have been better courteously to 
decline the Kmprror’s proposal, without proving that it 
was unseasonable and absurd; but the reasons which were 
unnecessarily urged in defence of the refusal to join the 
Congress are applicable to nearly all experiments of the 
kind. Soon afterwards Lord RussELL himself strove 
in vain to terminate the Danish war by a Conference 
which was held in London. Prussia, then allied with 
Austria, had resolved to detach Holstein and Schleswig 
from the Danish monarchy, and there was little use in 
discussing other methods of settling the quarrel with 
Germany. At the last Huropean Conference, which was 
held in Brussels, the English representative was not 
furnished with the powers of a plenipotentiary, and Lord 
Dersy positively refused to send a delegate to the adjourned 
Conterence which was expected to meet at St. Petersburg. 
The first condition of international discussion is that all the 
members of a Conference should be at liberty to form any 
combination among themselves which may from time to 
time be thought expedient. On the Eastern question 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia have repeatedly announced 
their adoption of a common policy ; and they have hitherto 
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only communicated to the other Powers resolutions which 
had been already formed in concert. It is possibie that the 
French Government may remove by confidential com- 
munications the objections to a Congress which will cer- 
tainly be raised on the part of England. Perhaps the 
proposal is mainly designed to remove the impression which 
had been produced by the hearty assent of France to the 
Resolutions of Berlin. 

At the dinner of the City Liberal Club Lord GrayviLte 
said that the course adopted by the Government will 
deserve approval or censure as it may be found hereafter 
to be a part of a definite policy or merely a negative 
measure. If the issue is accurately raised, the rejection of 
the Berlin Resolutions will scarcely be justified by the 
application of Lord Granvi..e’s test. The English Govern- 
ment has assuredly not discovered any miraculous con- 
trivance for the regeneration of Turkey. It has 
already assented to the project of reform which is 
contained in the Anprassy Note; and whatever party 
may be in power, England in the future, as in the 
past, will always urge the adoption of equal laws and 
of honest administration. The independent position which 
has now been assumed amounts to a reassertion of the 
established principles of English policy in the Hast. The 
Government will not be an accomplice, and will perhaps 
not be a passive spectator, while foreign intrigues render 
the re-establishment of impossible. It was not worth 
while to affect belief in the cordiality of an alliance which 
may perhaps not long survive the declaration of the inten- 
tions of England. The Russian journals already begin to 
denounce as a hypocritical absurdity the pretence of a 
harmonious understanding between Russia and Austria. 
It is well understood that the Austrian Government will 
not allow Herzegovina to become independent, although 
guarantees may perhaps be given to the insurgents if they 
are willing to lay down their arms. If Kngland had 
acquiesced in the decision of Berlin, the pretence of 
union might probably have been maintained for 
some weeks longer. It might then have become 
necessary for the English Government to make a stand 
against a new infraction of the Treaty of 1856. The 
powerful fleet which is assembled in Besika Bay will not 
now be called upon to resist an attempt to violate the 
neutrality of the Dardanelles. A comprehensive scheme 
for reconciling the Government of the Sunray with 
the doctrines of civilization would have been more ambi- 
tious, and, if it had been practicable, it would have been 
more beneficial. If the new Suttan should unexpectedly 
show a disposition to favour an enlightened policy, 
he will receive every encouragement. In the meantime 
the English Government must be content with the more 
modest enterprise of discountenancing war and revolution. 


THE MINISTRY AND THE OPPOSITION. 


A NEW Liberal Club has been founded in the City with 
the certainty of providing an eligible place for 
luncheons, and the possibility of checking the supremacy 
of Conservative organization. Lord Grayvittz and Lord 
Hartington attended the ceremony of laying the first 
stone, and said all that two polite peers of moderate views 
could say to explain the existence of the party they lead 
and to encourage their supporters. One of the speakers 
on the occasion remarked that, in preparing for the erection 
of the new building, it had been found necessary to go 
down forty feet before a stone could be laid, and that he 
thought this an apt symbol of the Liberal party. He was 
not very. wrong in his view of the matter. It seems a 

icularly apt symbol of the party to which he belongs. 
The Liberals have lately been nm unlike people ro 
carefully put a hoarding round their premises and then 
sink gradually underground. They are, no doubt, pre- 
paring to do great things in the future, but at present they 
may be said to be at least twenty feet off being able to 
begin to make any show. To keep quiet and organize is 
at once their safest, their easiest, and their only policy. 
For the Liberals in their t condition no better 
leaders could possibly be found than Lord Graxvitte and 
Lord Harrincron. GRaNVILLE frankly owns that he 
finds it delightful to be out of office, and Lord HartinaTon 

more and more secure without having even the sem- 


blance of a p . It would not do for him, as he 
intimated, to even present when Mr, 
motion was discussed. It happened by a mere chance that 


the discussion took place on the eve of the Derby. But 
Lord Hartineton had the graver excuse to offer for his in- 
tended absence that scarcely anything would have discon- 
certed him more certainly than the motion being carried. 
So long as the county franchise is merely a themeof desultory 
conversation, there can be no harm in Liberals talking of 
it in an enthusiastic fashion. But nothing would spoil the 
electioneering tactics over which Lord Hartineron is now 
called to preside more than a Bill for extending the fran- 
chise and redistributing seats, adroitly framed by the Con- 
servatives. It is from a mere party point of view much 
better to go on digging gently at the foundation, opening 
Clubs, and mildly reproaching the Ministry. Liberals, 
like the rest of Englishmen, are for the moment in 
a state of political comfort. If in home matters 
the Ministry does not, as the Liberals say, do any one 
much good, it is equally true that it does not do 
any one much harm; and, as to foreign aflairs, Lord 
GRANVILLE has the perfect confidence in Lord Derby 
which Lord Derby would extend to him if the Liberals 
were in office. Lord GraNVILLE was not even quite sure 
whether it was proper for him to assist in a Liberal organi- 
zation for election purposes; but he had discovered that 
the Duke of Ricumonp had done quite as much in this way 
as he was asked to do, and so he felt easy, and knew that 
he was doing right. What a Conservative Duke did must 
satisfy the highest standard about which he need trouble 
himself; and so he felt fully at liberty to secure decent 
luncheons for decent Liberals, to paint the sweets of 
repose, and to assent beforehand to the proposition that a 
leader in so peculiar a position as Lord Harrineton would 
do well not to show himself while the county franchise was 
being discussed. 


Criticism, bland but not ineffective criticism, is, as these 
unaspiring but sensible leaders appropriately suggested, 
the true function of an Opposition which has no immediate 
hopes of office. And as critics the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion have lately been by no means unsuccessful. It is not 
perhaps fair to say that they steadily, by their mere pre- 
sence, imbue the Ministry with a Liberal spirit; for from 
the outset the Ministry has been a Liberal Ministry, and, as 
Lord Hartineton owned, itis willing to go in some direc- 
tions of Liberalism further than the unfailing Conservative 
majority at heart approves. But at any rate the Liberal 
leaders are always at hand to remind the Ministry that 
they would lose ground at once if they leant towards 
reaction. On several occasions, too, the criticism of 
the Opposition has borne striking and evident fruit. 
Lord GranviLLe and Lord Harrieron were far too pradent 
to revive the wearisome and painful subject of the 
Imperial title; but they could not forget, and the 
eaters of future luncheons could not forget, that 
the criticism of the Opposition was in this instance 
exceedingly effective, and made the Ministry promise 
to be wise in spite of themselves. The most curious 
effect, perhaps, of the Royal Titles Act is that it has made 
for a moment Mr. Lows, of all men in the world, a popular 
hero, and for the first, and probably for the last, time in his 
life he has seen his carriage attended by an admiring crowd. 
An opposition that ended in making people desirous of 
getting as nearly as possible under the wheels of Mr. 
Lowe’s carriage is an opposition which even the sternest 
Conservative must own to have been effective. In the 
same way the Liberal opposition succeeded in entirely 
altering Mr. Disrac.i’s views as to interference in Egypt. 
Lord Hartineton remarked, as he was fairly entitled to do, 
on the contrast between the grandeur of Mr. Cave’s mis- 
sion as it was originally conceived and the tame result in 
which it ended. No doubt there was such a contrast ; 
but before the Ministry had taken any decisive step 
it learnt to be wise. To own this does not do the Ministry 
much harm. The Duke of RicuMonp might mention it at 
lunch to those whose repasts he organizes, and no one 
would think the worse of him. The Cabinet were nearly 
making a mistake, or rather they put themselves in a posi- 
tion in which it was reasonable to suppose they were con- 
templating something that would be a mistake. But they 
did not make it ; and if it is creditable to the Opposition to 
have shown the Conservatives their danger, it is also 
creditable to the Conservatives to have avoided this danger 
when it was pointed out to them. This is one of the most 
disheartening features of the times to the o izers of 
Liberal luncheons. The Ministryare not above being taught. 
When they see that a thing is fair, they agree to it. When 
they see that they have made a mistake, they say so and move 
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in some other direction. Lord Granvit.e, for example, was 
eloquent on the improvements which the energy of some 
— Liberal peers had imparted to the Oxford University 

ill; but he forgot to add that Lord Satispury was as 
ready to have his Bill improved as any of his opponents 
could be to improve it. There never perbaps was a 
Ministry with so large a majority and at the same time 


‘with so little obstinacy. 


Lord Harrincton commented on the paucity of measures 
with which the Government is trying to mark the Session. 
It is quite true that the Government has not many 
measures which it wishes to carry, that those which it 
does wish to carry are for the most part unimportant, 
and that these unimportant measures are being pushed 
along very slowly. It would, perhaps, be impossible for a 
Parliament to do less between Easter and Whitsuntide 
than has been done this Session. Most people would find 
it difficult to say whether the Government has any measures, 
and, if so, what has become of them. Some day 
possibly the Government may try its hand at a really 
difficult measure; and every now and then a vague idea 
seems to come over the minds of the more aspiring 
members of the Cabinet that they would like to distinguish 
themselves in this way. They dream of settling the 
problems of local taxation, and even of paring away the 
anomalies of banking. But for the present they are 
content with doing little, and doing that little safely. They 


are not pushed on by any one to do more, and if they 


attempt more it will be rather from a regard for their own 
fame and from public spirit than through any external 
influences. The minds of men are not in the temper to 
face large problems. This state of quietude is partly due 
to political tranquillity, and it is also partly due to the 


pecuniary anxieties which are now telling on so many 


homes. When distress touches the lower classes, there 
is often an effervescence of political agitation; but 
when, as now, the distress chiefly touches a higher 
class, politics attract a small share of attention; 
and it seems simpler to laugh over the declaration of an 
irish member that, if Ireland had its own way, Irishmen 
would go not once only, but twice a year to the Derby, 
than to rack a weary mind with problems of bank issues 
or the incidence of rates. The country is not really at all 
discontented with the Ministry for giving it little to think 
of, and it certainly does net wish any other Ministry to be 
in office. But this does not prevent it being wise for the 
Liberals and advantageous for the nation that the Liberal 
leaders should use this time of lassitude for digging down 
as deeply as they can, and for nursing their party into 
readiness for office. That ability and eminence should be 
fairly distributed, and that there should be a succession of 
men of different parties ready and fit to serve the 
QuEEN, is a clear gain to everybody. It is with 
great satisfaction that impartial judges observe the con- 
tinual advance of Lord Harrincton, not only in political 
knowledge and prudence, but in mastery of language and 
command of men. He has more than justified the choice 
of those who selected him as their leader. He began by 
being merely the son of a Duke, and he has gone on 
to be in a fair way to the front rank of those who secure 
the respect of Parliament and the country. 


MR. TREVELYAN’S MOTION. 


fJPHE debate on Mr. Trevetyan’s Resolutions was con- 

fined with unusual closeness to the real issue before 
the House. Mr. Trevetyan himself, Mr. Fawcett, Sir C. 
Dirks, Mr. Bort, and Mr. Bricut exhausted among them 
the reasons which convince a large section of politicians 
that the extension of household suffrage to the counties is 
just and expedient. Mr. DisragELi may be considered to 
have spoken, not only for his party, but on behalf of Lord 
Hartixneton, Mr. Goscuen, and the other leaders of the 
moderate Liberal party. His own personal opinion per- 
haps inclines to a large popular franchise; but he shrinks 
from the wide changes which must necessarily result from 
an equalization of the suffrage. Mr. Lowe alone took 
bigher ground when he declared, in consistency with the 
convictions which he has always entertained, that the test 
pl in franchise was its tendency to produce the best 

islature which could be obtained. Mr. Trevetyan in 
bis reply taunted the Conservatives with being led from 
the front Opposition bench ; yet it is natural that a states- 
man who departs from the opinions professed by a ma- 


jority of his own party should discuss principles more seri- 
ously than if he were merely expressing a popular opinion, 
There are few members of either party who share on the 
question of the suffrage Mr. Lowe’s clearness of perception 
or his courage. Nearly all the rest of the speakers of the 
majority contented themselves with excuses for delay, which 
will be ultimately overruled. Mr. Lows’s conclasions will 
perhaps be confirmed by experience when Mr. TreEvELYan’s 
proposals are in a more favourable season adopted. It is 
an obvious and easy criticism of Mr. Lowsz’s warnings to 
say that they were uttered in a similar tone ten years ago, 
and that they were also probably urged at the time of the 
first Reform Bill. One legitimate argument against every 
extension of the suffrage has been that it tended to promote 
further changes in the same direction. Small householders 
in boroughs naturally desire to increase the power of their 
own class by giving labourers county votes. If a million 
of electors were now added to the constituencies, agitation 
for universal suffrage would become more formidable. It 
has hitherto been found possible to govern the country 
under the system of household borough suffrage, distributed 
in a highly artificial manner which might be thought ca- 
pricious if it were not accidental; but the experience of 
two general elections scarcely warrants complacent and 
absolute security. There is a point at which democratic 
supremacy would change the whole character of English 
institutions, and, in Mr. Lowe’s words, would “‘ destroy the 
“ noblest fabric of liberty and justice that human hands 
“ ever raised.” 


Mr. Bricut’s speech had the unusual fault of being an 
accumulation of commonplaces and of fallacies. For the 
twentieth time he enumerated with perfect satisfaction all 
the instances in which his opponents had been in the 
wrong; and he assumed that the labourers, if they enjoyed 
the franchise, would have supported his own sounder 
doctrines. In other words, a low franchise facilitates 
change, and weakens the Conservative party. The same 
argument may be used in favour of universal suffrage, 
which is, as Mr. Bricur said, established in the United 
States, in the great Colonies, and over the greater part of 
Europe. On the Continent the natural consequences of a 
wide franchise have been for the most part counteracted by 
the simple process of not allowing elected Assemblies to 
control public affairs. There is universal suffrage in Spain, 
where each successive Minister returns a Congress of his 
own partisans, and in the German Empire, where Prince 
BisMARCK exercises almost uncontrolled power. In France 
the experiment of a sovereign Assembly returned by 
the votes of the whole population has been for the 
first time tried since the close of the German war. 
The establishment of the Empire had been accom- 
panied by the restoration of universal suffrage, which 
had been previously limited by the Legislative Assem- 
bly. The Legislature which was elected in 1871 for 
the purpose of concluding peace happened to contain 
an aristocratic and Conservative majority. The country 
consequently enjoyed for five years a representative 
Government for the first time since the overthrow of 
Louis Puiipre. A Republican Legislature has now main- 
tained itself for two months, and possibly the alarm which 
prevails among the upper and middle classes in France may 
prove to be groundless. As Mr. Bricur himself is believed 
to have once remarked, a low franchise is more democratic 
in England than in any other country, because the great 
majority of Englishmen live on wages, and not on the 
returns of property. In the United States, in Canada, and 
Australia, it would have been impossible to restrict the 
franchise ; but the result of universal suffrage is not satis- 
factory. In the Colonies, as in America, the better classes 
are excluded from political power, and consequently the 
conduct of public affairs is entrusted to adventurers and 
trading politicians. In one of the principal Australian 
Colonies legislative scandals have recently occurred which 
would be impossible in England. The prevalence of pecu- 
niary — in the United States may be directly traced 
to universal suffrage. 

Mr. Fawcerr’s speech was principally remarkable for the 
anxiety which it showed to prevent the institution of equal 
electoral districts. He wished electoral power to be largely 
redistributed, but in such a manner as to secure a repre- 
sentation of minorities. Reformers will never understand 
that minorities are much better represented at present by 
the operation of the anomalies and inequalities which Mr. 
Fawcett strenuously condemns. Sir Cuartes said 
that the constituency of Liverpool increased every year by 
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small borough. If Liverpool and other great towns each 
returned twenty members to Parliament, the representa- 
tion of the aw A community would not be more complete 
than at present. London would, with equal electoral 
districts, return about the same number of members 
as Scotland. It is not surprising that Mr. Fawcerr should 
deprecate a mischievous uniformity which Sir C. Ditke 
seems to approve. A calculated and deliberate representa- 
tion of minorities is liable to strong theoretical objections, 
and it is intrinsically insecure. In times of political ex- 
citement the majority will not be inclined to submit to 
limitations which can be abolished in a moment of its own 
supreme power. Mr. Fawcett in some degree agrees with 
Mr. Lowe in believing that external symmetry matters less 
than the adoption of a system which may lead to good go- 
vernment. Mr. Burr not unnaturally treats the franchise 
as a right or a privilege, and the exclusion from the right 
of voting as an affront. The illustration of his argument 
which he derived from his own personal experience scarcely 
supports his conclusion. It seems that Mr. Burr worked 
in pits from childhood to the age of twenty-eight, when, 
becoming a ratepayer in a borough, he for the first time 
acquired a vote. Mr. Burt had already shown the fitness 
to exercise political influence which has since procured him 
a seat in the House of Commons. The majority of working 
colliers cannot be credited with equal intelligence and 
enterprise ; yet the objection to give them votes is founded 
on their numbers, and not on their want of capacity. If all 
miners vote, the votes of coalowners, of overseers, and 
of shopkeepers become valueless because they are utterly 
swamped, 

There is neither weight nor sincerity in the arguments 
which are deduced from the alleged moderation and good 
conduct of Mr. Trevetyan’s clients. It would be at the 
same time insolent and unjust to attack classes which 
nevertheless may not be prudently admissible to the 
franchise. The newspapers which circulate among the 
members of the Labourers’ Union advocate revolutionary 
doctrines, probably because they are supposed to be accept- 
able to their readers. Mr. ArcH is an agitator of the most 
extreme type; and it seems that, having been a Dissenting 
preacher, he devotes himself as earnestly to attacks on the 
Established Church as to agitation against farmers and 
landlords. The enfranchisement of some hundreds of 
thousands of his disciples would not tend to the security of 
existing institutions ; but it will probably be effected in 
time. The temper of the House of Commons is not favourable 
at present to sweeping changes. The Government had every 
reason to be satisfied with a majority of nearly a hundred; 
and probably some of Mr. Diszag.i’s colleagues were not 
sorry that he should have occasion once more to refuse a 
concession to which he was at one time apparently inclined. 
Mr. Disrakt has, on a large scale and in less vulgar cir- 
cumstances, some of the qualities of an American manipa- 
lator of elections. He may perhaps sometimes have thought 
that county householders would be easily manageable, and 
that they might have no insuperable prejudices in favour 
of Liberal doctrines. He is now, on the other hand, fully 
convinced that his own followers are not prepared to take 
a second leap in the dark; nor is it worth while to risk a 
majority which varies from sixty to a hundred for the pur- 
pose of trying doubtfal experiments. One of the numerous 
causes of Mr. GLapstong’s defeat at the last election was 
the certainty that he would soon introduce household 
suffrage in counties as a Cabinet measure. His successor 
at first seemed disposed to tamper with the question; but 
two years of office have taught him prudence. 


DULL TIMES. 


1 ome are dull rather than hard, but they are very 
dull. Years have passed since there was so bad a 
season, and it might have been expected that a season 
marked by the return of the Prince or WaLes would 
have been one of more than usual brilliancy. In every 
direction there are signs that the world is economizing, and 
has less money than it used to have for luxury and re- 
creation. Pictures do not fetch their old prices, houses will 
not let, the supply of horses exceeds the demand, and 
servants cannot get sem — the height of their 
ambition. London is y use London is less rich, 
and that London should o so far less rich as to have 
begun to make its economies evident means much in the 


provinces is poured into London, and when London 
shows the pressure of dull times, there can be no doubt that 
times are very dull throughout England. It is not that 
any great calamity is weighing on the country, but a 
number of small adverse causes have produced a large un- 
favourable result. We are not in the midst of acommercial 
crisis, and if trade is more limited, it is sounder than it used 
to be. People are not so much ruined as hit, and the 
number of people who have been hit in various ways is 
enormous. Large losses have been sustained by the 
holders of foreign bonds, and many who have been accus- 
tomed to live merrily on precarious incomes have found 
their resources suddenly at an end. But this is an element 
in the general aggregate of impecuniosity the im- 
portance of which may be easily exaggerated. London 
is not much affected by the miseries of Turkish and 
Peruvian bondholders, and it is not until the home trade 
and home revenues are affected that economy becomes 
transparent. It is because steady people are suffering that 
London shows signs of distress. The dividends on English 
railways, for example, have grown less; traffic is de- 
creasing, and apprehensions are entertained lest dividends 
should fall off still further. The capital represented by 
investments in railways has naturally diminished in nominal 
value with decreasing dividends, and investors find not 
only that they have less to spend out of their income 
from railways, but that they have less to reckon on as 
@ provision for their families. If the present price of 
the stocks of the leading railways is compared with 
that which they commanded a year ago, it will be 
found that the loss to investors is much greater than 
that which can be supposed to have fallen on the Eng- 
lish helders of foreign bonds; and the holders of English 
railway stocks are for the most part prudent people who, 
when they find they have less to spend, are content to 
spend less, and immediately begin to retrench in all that 
part of expenditure which is optional. The stagnation in 
trade not only makes those who live by trade economical in 
the absence of profits, but has cut down the dividends of 
banks and of the soundest industrial undertakings. The 
coal and iron industries are so enormous that bad times 
with them must mean bad times with thousands of well-to- 
do families. The depreciation in the price of silver again 
has seriously affected those who live on remittances 
from India; and the numerous classes who are de- 

dent on the existence of some sort of activity in- 
ee" generally, as brokers or agents, feel pain- 
fully, though without necessarily having anything to 
reproach themselves with, that times are dall. Of 
course there are numerous classes who are not touched 
at all. The holder of Consols, if he does but hold enough 
may still smile at the sorrows of his neighbours. Men an 
women still die and go to law, and doctors and lawyers 
are as happy as usual. But the general run of well-to-do 
people are suffering more or less; and what distinguishes 
the present period of suffering, and gives it its peculiar cha- 
racter, is that it is not speculative and imprudent persons 
who are the sufferers so much as the prudent and the re- 
spectable householders who have no notion of getting into 
debt if they have less to spend, but immediately consider 
in what ways, without altering the permanent position of 
themselves and their children, they can best cut down 
expenses. 

Even, however, in dull times people will do something, 
and England under any circumstances is so rich that some 
small ventures will always be made and some new schemes 
set on foot. But in times like the present adventurers move 
in a very modest way. Limited Liability Companies, for ex- 
ample, are not much in favour now, but still Limited Lia- 
bility Companies are always being formed ; and while their 
number testifies to the perennial activity of the community, 
their humble proportions and aims testify to the narrow- 
ness of the limits within which the spirit of adventure is 
now coffined. Not much fewer than seventy new Com- 
— were registered last month ; but most of them were 
or local or unambitious purposes, and with an amount of 
capital that cannot much shake the wealth of England even 
if it is all lost. Skating-rinks and political clubs naturally 
afford an outlet for the energies of the numerous hangers-on 
of local society ; and if grander objects are sometimes pre- 
sented to the dreams of cupidity, it must be owned that their 
authors do not form an gy bene of the capital 

for their purposes. e pany proposes to 
open a Public House for the People—a description which 
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seems scarcely sufficient to distinguish this from other 
places of refreshment; but then the Company proposes 
to spend only 2,500/. in conferring this vague benefit on 
thirsty souls. Another Company has set before itself an 
aim no less imposing than that of Fertilizing the South of 
England; but our admiration of the imposing grandeur of 
this purpose is diminished when we find that the South of 
England is to be fertilized by a total outlay of 2,100l. 
There is nothing in this to provoke the jealousy or rivalry 
of the North ; and, generally speaking, as we look through 
the list of new Companies, we may feel sure that neither 
their success nor their failure will add much to human 
happiness, or take much from it. Those, perhaps, who are 
now troubled with most anxiety are the holders of securi- 
ties which they see exposed to daily and violent fluctuations 
on the Stock Exchange. Quiet persons can hardly realize 
how little these fluctuations for the most part mean. They 
mestly depend on the calculations of a set of gamblers that, if 
they resolutely set a lead, they will get a sufficient number 
of persons to follow the lead, simply because it is set. 
They decide that a stock shall go down or up, and 
when times are bad it happens in nine cases out 
of ten that they decide that a stock shall go down. They 
sell boldly, and if they once succeed in frightening the 
bond fide holders of the stock, they clear a large profit, as, 
int their desperate anxiety to avoid further loss, these 
holders rush m and sell for what they can get. Many of 
these fluctuations, too, are transparently disproportionate 
to the causes assigned for them. Turkish Stock, for 
example, rose fifty per cent. on the news of the deposition 
of-the Sutra, without anything being known of the cha- 
recter of the new Sutray, or of the policy which had dic- 
tated his call to power, or would be likely to be pursued 
by him after his elevation. Persons who cannot form 
some sort of judgment for themselves as to the circum- 
stances of foreign countries ought not to hold foreign 
stoeks at all. Nor is it by any means evident that in- 
vestors gain anything by avoiding buying on their own 
account, and taking shares in Companies which offer 
to buy for them, and to hold masses of different se- 
curities the proceeds of which they distribute to 
the shareholders. It is true that in this way one 
loss cannot bring ruin; but neither can it if the in- 
vestor himself distributes his investments ; and the prin- 
ciple of the association has in itself a peculiar source of 
danger. There must be some cost of management, and 
generally the cost is by no means very slight. Even if it 
costs as little as a half per cent. this imparts an element of 
risk much greater than it seems to do. To get securities 
paying steadily on the average of years six per cent. is a 
task of great difficulty, requiring much attention and special 
knowledge; but to get securities that will give six and a 
half per cent. is a very much more difficult thing. The 
inerease of insecurity becomes at each point greater; and 
thus investors who have their investments managed for 
them may be sure that they really pay for management, 
not by receiving diminished safe returns, but by incurring 
greater risks. 

‘Those who are now suffering, not from speculation, but 
from the diminution of incomes through the general de- 
pression of business in the country, must naturally ask 
themselves with painful anxiety how long this state of 
things is toendure. Are they going through a little hour 
of difficulty which will soon be over, or is business likely 
to be bad for a considerable time? No doubt. if no new 
disturbing causes intervene, trade will revive—England is 
too completely at the head of the commerce of the world 
for this not to happen some day; for other nations, and 
especially the United States, must sooner or later work 
their way into new prosperity, and whatever benefits any 
= of the world also in some measure benefits England. 

at there can be no doubt that there is a deep and difficult 
question to be settled before it can be said that prosperity 
will again be seen in England such as in our most 
flourishing days we have witnessed. Can this prosperity 
revive without a very serious struggle between the work- 
ing classes and their employers? There are many signs 
that, for the p of general competition, wages are 
too high in England. Up to the present time employers 
have, as a whole, made the utmost possille efforts not to 
reduce wages. They have been content to produce without 
profit rather than come into collision with those they 
employ. Reductions of wages have no doubt been made 
in many districts where losses must have been sus- 
‘tained, if reductions had not been made; but, as a rule, 


employers have strained their resources to keep up wages, 
and this cannot go on for ever. Belgium, France, and Ger- 
many compete with us at an advantage, and, low as iron is 
here, it is kept down to this ruinous price by foreign com- 
petition. It is no doubt true that, in the long run, wages 
will rise abroad if orders are taken away from England to 
be executed there, and there is a general tendency to an 
equality of wages in competing countries. The wages of 
English workmen need not fall to the present Continental 
point to make competition possible; but they must, 
it would seem, fall in some degree, and the habits of the 
English workman must change at the same time, and he 
must be willing to work harder and better. It is perhaps 
safe to assume that, under the stern discipline of necessity, 
the English labourer would learn the lesson he needs ; but 
it is only very sanguine people who can believe that he is 
likely to learn it quickly and calmly. Much has still to 
be endured and learnt before very lively times are likely 
to return ; but, on the other hand, there is no reason to 
expect violent convulsions or sudden losses. It is care and 
prudence and economy that are now needed, and that the 
respectable classes of English society are willing and 
ready to exhibit these virtues when called on is evident 
to any one who notices the changed aspect of the streets 
and parks of London. 


THE COMMONS BILL. 


7 opposition to the progress of the Commons Bill 
has been as ill advised as it was well intended. Mr. 
Cross had introduced a measure which was far more 
liberal in its scope and intention than many persons would 
have expected from a Conservative Government ; but, in- 
stead of giving him credit for all that he proposed to do, 
and showing in a spirit of friendly suggestion what he might 
do in addition, his opponents have attacked the Bill as 
though its only purpose had been to make unlawful inclo- 
sures lawful. It is possible, no doubt, to go too far in the 
way of complacency towards Bills that you intend to defeat 
at a later stage, and an inconvenient practice has grown up 
of assenting to a second reading without in the least mean- 
ing that any one of the provisions assented to shall become 
law. But even this extreme seems preferable to the op- 
posite practice of moving the rejection of a Bill because 
it does not in its original form do all that you think 
it ought and might be made to do. There is a curious 
inconsistency between the complaint that the Bill does 
not. prevent illegal inclosures and the desire that 
no Bill whatever shall be passed. If the grievance of 
illegal inclosures is really urgent, legislation on the subject 
ought not to be delayed. If it is not really urgent, it is 
not a valid objection to a Bill which purports to deal with 
other matters that it leaves this particular matter alone. It 
can hardly be maintained that the Bill will make things 
worse than they are now; for so long as the temper of the 
House of Commons is hostile to inclosures, the obstacle 
which has stood in the way of their being made for some 

ears past will continue to operate. If the temper of the 
Sieens of Commons underwent a decided change, it would 
soon be reflected in the action of the Commissioners, no 
matter what might be the precise provisions of the Act 
which they had to administer. 


The same spirit of exaggeration which has led those who 
wish to see open spaces preserved to take up a position of 
avowed hostility to the Bill has prompted them to propose a 
strangely injudicious addition to it. This will be best seen 
from the explanation of the addition which is given in 
the last Report of the Commons Preservation Society. The 
ownership of a common, says this Report, is vested in the 
lord of the manor of which it forms the waste. The tenants 
of the manor or other persons are entitled to certain rights 
over it, and when the lord applies to the Commissioners 
for leave to inclose, he has either to prove that his interest 
in the common amounts to two thirds of the value of all the 
interests in it, or to obtain the concurrence of a sufiicient 
; number of commoners to make up this proportion. There 

are certain statutes, however, under which a lord of the 
manor may claim to inclose without the leave of the Com- 
missioners, and in other cases special customs are alleged 
to exist which enable him to inclose if the consent of only 
ba few of the commoners has been obtuined. It often 
} happens that the lord proceeds to inclose on one or other 
of these grounds, when, as a matter of fact, neither of 
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them really exist. But, supposing that he sets up a fence’ 
round the common as owner of the soil, and challenges | 


objectors to prove that their rights of common have been 
disregarded, proceedings to abate the inclosure can only 
be taken by a commoner. In many cases this is tantamount 
to their never being taken. The commoners are ignorant 
of the precise extent of their rights, or they do not care to 
quarrel with the owner of the land, or they have not the 
means of undertaking a lawsuit which is sure to involve 
some expense, and may involve a great deal. The conse- 
quence is that illegal inclosures often succeed for want of 
some one rich enough to contest them. This is an evident 
wrong both to the commoners and to that larger public 
which profits by the maintenance of open spaces that is 
involved in the recognition of rights of common ; and it is 
a valid objection to the Bill as it stands that it does not 
make adequate provision against this wrong. But the way 
to prevent inclosures from being made illegally is not to be 
looked for in a sweeping prohibition of inclosures, even 
when they can be made legally. Yet this is what the 
amendment proposed by Mr. SHaw-Lerevre on Monday 
really came to. He wished to make any inclosure of a 
common unlawful unless sanctioned by Parliament under 
the provisions of this Bill. Now, as the law stands, in- 
closures made under certain conditions without the sanc- 
tion of Parliament are either lawful or unlawful. It they 
are lawful, to force the lord of the manor to go to the 
Commissioners, and ultimately to Parliament, for leave 
to do what he has a legal right to do, is to de- 
prive him of his property in the common; and though 
it may be very beneticial to public health and enjoyment 
that he should be deprived of this right, it is by no means 
beneficial to public morality that he should be deprived of 
it without compensation. If, on the other hand, such 
inclosures are altogether unlawful, as the Report seems 
to imply, all that is needed is to create a new depositary 
of the right to take legal proceedings to prove their ille- 
gality. ‘he simplest expedient for this purpose is to vest 
this right in the Inclosure Commissioners, making some 
provision for the expenses of law-suits in cases where the 
resistance to the inclosure may prove unsuccessfal. ‘These 
cases, however, would be of very rare occurrence. The 
mere fact that lords of the manor had to give notice to 
the Commissioners of their intention to inclose, whether 
under old statutes or under special customs, would prevent 
them from making snatches at commons, as they occasion- 
ally do now, in the belief that no one will be found to oppose 
them. It might be necessary at the outset to fight some 
representative case in order to have the law of the question 
fully and finally ascertained; but when once this had been 
done, a lord of the manor would usually take the notice 
that the Commissioners had been advised to contest his 
right to inclose as a suflicient indication that no such right 
existed. Mr. Sanprorp has promised to propose a clause 
to meet the difficulty of illegal inclosures; but, unless the 
Government accept it, it will almost certainly break down 
on the question of expenses. Such inclosures can only 
be prevented by putting the right to resist and the purse 
to pay the cost of resistance in the same hands; and 
unless the money can be raised by fees, it must ultimately 
be found by the State. We can conceive of no application 
of public funds more entirely legitimate than to pay the 
cost of resistance to illegal attempts to destroy commons 
undertaken in the conviction that no one will be found to 
oppose them. 


Another grave defect in the Bill is the absence of any 
sufficient recognition of that larger public who enjoy what 
Mr. Bristowe happily described as privilege of common. 
It would be an extremely narrow view of the great Surrey 
commons to treat them as being of value to no one except 
the commoners who have the right of pasturing geese, or 
cutting turf or firewood. They are of imestrmable and 
increasing value to the whole population of London. Year 
by year London grows bigger, and the journey which has to 
be undertaken in order to reach any really unspoilt 
country grows longer. If the wide ranges of heath and 
down which lie along the southern and western borders of 
Surrey should be inclosed, it will no longer be possible 
to reach any such piece of country and to return on the 
same day, and this impossibility would operate as a virtual 
banishment of the great mass of Londoners from the sce 
which they have hitherto enjoyed. Yet, as the Bill stands, no 
public body would have any locus standi in opposing schemes 
for inclosing such places. There would remain the chance 
that the Standing Committee might throw out the scheme 


presented by the Commissioners, but there would be no 
opportunity of modifying or improving the scheme sup- 
posing that it were not radically a bad one. If notice of 
every application to inclose land within forty miles or so of 
London had to be given to the Corporation, this object 
would be attained. The Corporation has shown’ great — 
determination and public spirit in the matter of Epping 
Forest, and the public interest in the maintenance of 
commons could not be entrusted to better hands. By 
this means the Londoners who now have the privilege of 
common in Surrey would at least not be deprived of it ~ 
without a hearing. It may be objected that but few 
persons really avail themselves of this privilege. It would ~ 
be truer to say that those who do avail themselves of it 
have not always the opportunity of taking a holiday, nor the 
means of making so long a journey when they do take one; ° 
and it may fairly be hoped that, as the tastes and habits of 
the people improve, the benefit of a few hours in genuine 
country—not the country of a well-ordered park, but the 
country of heath and moorland, which comes so much nearer 
to London than most of us know or imagine—will be more 
valued. To inclose this land now would be to take advan- 
tage of an ignorance which is gradually disappearing, and 
to store up a host of regrets. To give the Corporation a 
locus standi in resisting such schemes would prevent this 
advantage from being taken without Londoners being 
made aware of it. 


SCIENTIFIC MURDER. 


HERE has lately been an unusual number of cases of 
poisoning, some purely accidental, and others sug- 
gestive of foul play, and it is not surprising that there 
should have arisen a good deal of uneasiness on this 
account. It would appear that there is a growing tendency 
to carelessness and recklessness on the part of non- 
professional persons in helping themselves to doses of dan- 
gerous drugs; and there can also be no doubt that, both 
because of the more common use of such drugs, and of the 
discovery of poisons which leave little, it any, trace, 
poisoning can now be accomplished with legs risk of detec- 
tion than formerly. The benefits of scientific progress are 
certainly not unalloyed. The introduction of dynamite has 
given an appalling range to the possibilities of fiendish 
crime; and it is also evident that human wickedness is 
subjected to increased temptations, and’ human life to new 
perils, by the facilities for poisoning which now exist. 
There are people who brood over such expedients, not 
perhaps withany conscious or deliberate intention of actually 
applying them, at least when the subject is first taken 
up, but simply from the fascination which the notion of 
possessing such a terrible power of swift destruction exer- 
cises on minds of a certain class; and by and by, hatred, 
cupidity, or possibly even morbid curiosity, precipitates 
a fatal experiment. We should be sorry in making these 
remarks to excite useless alarm, though we suspect that it 
is impossible to touch on such a matter at all without 
making timid persons uncomfortable. There was a case 
indeed the other day in which a man died from fright at 
the mere sight of a poison-label, which he had not pre- 
viously observed, on a bottle from which he had just taken 
a dose of simple medicine. It may be hoped, however, that, 
if attention is directed to the danger, some checks or pre- 
cautions may be devised. The case which has just been 
tried at the Old Bailey at least shows that the subject de- 
serves serious consideration, and, as a psychological study, 
it is painfully suggestive. 

In December last ar advertisement appeared in the 
Daily Telegraph to the following effect :—‘“ To medical 
‘““men in need of money, or students well up in 
“chemistry and anatomy. A _ gentleman engaged 
“jn an interesting experiment is willing to give 
“liberal remuneration for professional assistance.”  ‘I'his 
advertisement was answered by WittiamM Vance, a 
medical student, who was doing the work of a practising 
surgeon, and a correspordence through the post ensued 
between him and the advertiser, ‘‘ M. Q.,” who was sub- 
sequently discovered to be Mrs. Syez, though Vance had 
no idea who his correspondent was, and addressed her as 
aman. “ M. Q.” professed to be tired of life, and anxious - 
to do good to a friend by leaving the world, and to have 
resolved to do this in one way or another. But it was neces-— 
sary that the feelings of the person who would gain by the 
death should not be wounded by the knowledge that it was 
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voluntary, and also that there should be no risk of in- 
validating the will. A hundred pounds was offered to 
Vance for his advice on this subject. Vance appears to have 
suggested chloral as the safest poison, and indeed to have 
supplied that drug, with a small quantity of prussic acid ; 
and he also advised the addition of a few drops of 
peppermint to give a flavour and neutralize odour. He had 
evidently studied the situation in a business-like manner 
all round, and gave very precise and practical instructions. 
In these days when we are asked to believe that medical 
men are invariably the most humane and fastidiously 
scrupulous of all on genge if, unlike all other classes 
of society, they no black sheep among them— 
it is highly instructive to have an opportunity of know- 
ing the deliberate conclusions of a promising medical 
student on such an interesting experiment as how to killa 
person without exciting suspicion and having any bother 
with a coroner’s inquest. In a recent discussion in the 
House of Lords the Duke of Somerser hinted that, if 
surgeons were prevented from experimenting on cats and 
dogs, they would do so on their patients ; and Mr. Vance— 
who may be perhaps the Kern of the future in the natural 
course of development of species—has evidently raised him- 
self to that high philosophic point of view from which a 
living human being is regarded as only a “subject.” Mr. 
Vance was not in the least staggered by learning that 
the interesting experiment in which he was asked to assist 
was a murder, and he proceeded to give his mind to 
the subject with genuine professional enthusiasm. We 
print the significant parts of the letter in full because it 
is really an important document, as marking the point 
at which, at any rate, one medical practitioner of our 
day has arrived. He writes, with sufficiently intelligible 
meaning, if with dubious grammar :— 


‘“* My plan in this sudden death allowed or apparently 
“ suspicious death acknowledged, still a favourable verdict 
“ may be returned, which in no way can invalidate a will 
“made antecedent to death probably many weeks, the 
“ peculiarity of my suggestion is that, although the actual 
“ cause of death is found out, and that a narcotic, yet the 
“ verdict will be the most lenient—viz., by misadventure ; 
“or, as it is phrased sometimes more specially, ‘the de- 
“ * ceased was in the habit of taking chloral, and died from 
“an overdose unconsciously administered by himself.’ 
“Tecan arrange details to square with this and submit 
“ them to you at our meeting or on paper. 

“* If you like, chloral might be administered to a dog or 
“ a cat, or you might try yourself an ordinary dose and be 
“ thereby cognizant of the bona jides of the agent. 

“ Upon mature consideration, I know of no more feasible 
“ method. The cases of the poisoners PritcHarD and Pater, 
“ both doctors, were ingenious; yet they were detected. 
“« They lived before these chloral times. 

“ As an anatomist and medical jurist, I altogether frown 
“on any attempt to excite arterial rupture, and am willing 
“to adduce reasons. .... 

“ If you adopt my theory we might arrange to meet, and 
“ then take leave ot the subject. You can select your own 
“ tit time.” 

There is something very touching in Mr. Vance’s 
sympathetic reference to those eminent practitioners Dr. 

RiTcHARD and Mr. Patmer, who might have poisoned 
more cleverly if they had lived in more advanced days, 
and also in his high-minded repudiation of such a low 
and clumsy method of murder as arterial rupture. 
He suggests that, after pouring out a dose, his corre- 
spondent should dilute what remained in the phial to 
divert suspicion, and leave it on the mantelpiece, “ not 
“hard by the bed,” and throw any other bottle away ; 
destroy all his letters except that as to his remuneration ; 
and “let all around you remain in usual condition, to 
“imply absence of design; the entire affair is to show 
“ primd facie accident.”” In another letter he said he had 
been for a trip into the country, but could hardly enjoy it 
with this matter hanging over him. At the trial Dr. 
Bonp gave evidence as to the poisons found in Vancez’s 
possession, stating that chloral would not leave any trace, 
unless an examination of the body took place very soon after 
death ; that one drachm of prussie acid would produce 
death ; and that the various poisons were all in use as 
medicines. 

It will be observed from these facts that a person who 
wishes to murder any one by poisoning has no great diffi- 
“> finding a medical practitioner to give advice as to 
the process, or in procuring the necessary materials. 


Mr. Vance did not know who was going to be killed by his 
help, and apparently did not care. It was all in his day’s 
work. That he distinctly understood that there was to 
be a “sudden death” is admitted in his letter; and his 
readiness to participate in an atrocity of this kind is not 
made less horrible or alarming by the good character which 
was given to him by various witnesses, and which the 
jury seem to have regarded as carrying with it a license 
to kill oneasy terms, As for Mrs. Snez, she may perhaps 
be regarded as suffering in some degree from hypochon- 
driacal mania. There is no reason to suppose that she 
intended the poison for any one but herself; and, as the 
result showed, even in her own case, if she had ever any 
really serious design, she thought better of it. She wasa 
lonely woman, whose husband was, from the nature of his 
business, much away from home ; she had a romantic turn 
of mind, read rubbishy novels, went a great deal to the 
play, and had a vague craving for some kind of morbid ex- 
citement. In a more fashionable rank of life she would 
probably have plunged into the whirl of Prixcx’s; but in 
Camden Town the pleasure of brooding over a murderous 
plot of the Witx1e Cot.ixs kind seemed more accessible. 
It is a painful fact that the vagaries arising from the 
vapours and ennui of silly, idle women are becoming one of 
the great social scandals and dangers of the day. 


The indictment against the prisoners charged them with 
conspiring together, and feloniously and of malice afore- 
thought, intending to kill and murder one ELten Syee, 
and also with conspiring to cause the death of some 
person unknown. The first count had, however, to be 
given up, as it was clear that Vance could not have in- 
tended to kill Exten Snez, of whose existence he was 
ignorant. On the other count both prisoners were con- 
victed, and there can be no doubt that they did 
conspire to compass the death of some one. VANCE 
planned the scheme, and apparently supplied the materials, 
and if Mrs. Syee had poisoned herself according to his 
directions, he would undoubtedly have been guilty of 
murder. Mrs. Syez’s conduct may perlius be excused on 
the ground of a kind of temporary aberration, but Vance 
seems to have acted in a pertectly cool, collected, and busi- 
ness-like spirit. He accepted the proposal to concert a 
suicide with cheerful alacrity, and made no attempt to 
dissuade his correspondent from committing a criminal act. 
Nor did he think it even necessary, as the Judge ob- 
served, to obtain an assurance that the use of the poison 
would be limited to the person asking for it. Without the 
slightest hesitation or compunction, he put it in the power of 
a person of whom he knew nothing, and who might be bent 
upon or capable of the most atrocious wickedness, to com- 
mit a series of murders. It is impossible to imagine a more 
abominable act, and there has evidently been a failure 
of justice when such a villain escapes with eighteen 
months’ imprisonment. Mr. Justice MeLLor remarked that 
if the indictment had been framed under another statute, 
as it ought to have been, the sentence might have been ten 
years’ penal servitude. There is a similarity between this 
case and that of THomassen, which points to the importance 
of removing any doubt as to whether the planning of 
murder, or what amounts to murder, without any precise 
idea who the victim or victims are to be, is to be included 
in the category of legal murder. 


THE TIMES ON A FALSE SCENT. 


— Times has lately discovered a mare’s nest of 
unusual pretensions. In a leading article which 
appeared on the Thursday of last week it took to task the 
Government and the House of Commons for ignorance 
of the legislative independence of Canada, and the Ca- 
nadian Ministers for over-modesty in allowing this legis- 
lative independence to be recognized in a particular instance 
as a matter of favour instead of as a matter of right. 
The occasion of these reproofs was the introduction by 
Sir Cuartes AppERLEY into the Merchant Shipping Bill 
of a proviso that the Act shall not apply to Canadian 
ships in Canadian inland waters. This clause the Times 
described as “ mischievous surplusage,” and predicted, 
with a degree of positiveness which made the prophecy 
hardly distinguishable from a command, that it would 
be “cut out im the Lords as misleading.” The English 
Parliament had ‘“ abandoned altogether the power of 
“ legislating for Canadian shipping”; and to make the 
ignorance of the Government more extraordinary and re- 
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prehensible, the Act by which this was done was passed 
through the House of Commons by Sir Cartes ADDERLEY 
when Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies. “The Act 
* of 1867,” said the Times, “ which sanctioned the establish- 
* ment of the Dominion of Canada, declares that ‘the exclu- 
“ * sive legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada ex- 
* ¢ tends to all matters coming within the classes of subjects 
“ © nextthereinafter enumerated,’ and among them occur, be- 
* sides the general class, ‘the regulation of Trade andCom- 
“ *merce,’themore special class,‘ Navigationand Shipping.’” 
It was not only Sir Cuartes Appertey, the Times went on 
to say, who had forgotten the provisions of this important 
Act. Sir Srarrorp Norracore had made precisely the 
same blunder when he maintained, in opposition to an 
amendment moved by Mr. Epwarp Jenkins, that it was not 
desirable to draw a distinction between vessels trading 
under the Canadian and under the British flag. ‘“ Desir- 
“ able or not,” said his critic, with superb contempt for 
ignorance in high places, “it was done nine years ago when 
“the shipping of Canada was made subject to the legislation 
“of Canada, and the shipping registered in the United 
“ Kingdom remained subject to the legislation of the home 
“ Parliament.” Culpable as the forgetfulness of the Go- 
vernment had been, the Times was willing to help them 
out of the dilemma into which their want of care 
had led them. They had meant to legislate for colonial 
ships as well as for foreign and British ships when they 
came into British ports, and the insertion of the word 
“colonial” wherever the word “foreign” occurs would 
euable them to attain their object. By the adoption of 
this simple device there would be “ perfect equality of 
“treatment of all ships of every origin coming to- our 
“* ports,” while the Bill would not “attempt to overstep 
“the clearly defined limits of the authority of the home 
“ Parliament.” 

The article was written in a strain of such unhesitating 
confidence that many readers of the Times must have been 
surprised to find that it rested on a total misconception of 
the meaning of the Act of 1867. It is fair to say that, when 
due allowance has been given to the haste with which the 
reference to the statute was probably made, the misconcep- 
tion is not a very unnatural one. The writer saw that 
certain matters were declared to come under the exclusive 
legislative authority of the Dominion Parliament, and he 
jumped to the conclusion that matters which fall within the 
exclusive legislative authority of the Canadian Parliament 
must necessarily be outside the legislative authority of the 
English Parliament. He did not stop to consider what the 
Act of 1867 was intended todo. If the Act which esta- 
blished the Dominion of Canada had for the first time 
given the people of Canada representative institutions, his 
interpretation of it would have been perfectly sound. The 
legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada would 
have been distinguished from the legislative authority of 
the English Parliament, and all matters declared to come 
within the exclusive cognizance of the former would have 
been withdrawn by the natural force of that declaration 
from the cognizance of the latter. Unfortunately for the 
Times’ interpretation, there had been local Legislatures in 
the North American provinces before the Act of 1867, 
and as soon as this fact is remembered the application of 
the word “ exclusive ” is altogether changed. Down to the 
passing of the Act these local Legislatures dealt with all 
colonial matters, subject in the last resort to the control 
of the Imperial Parliament. The Act of 1867 created 
an additional Legislature, the Dominion Parliament, and 
this necessitated a statutory enumeration of the sub- 
jects with which for the future the local Legislatures 
would continue to deal, as distinct from the subjects 
which would henceforward be reserved for the Domi- 
nion Parliament. But the Act only regulated the re- 
lations of the new and the old Legislatures between 
themselves. It left the relations of both to the Imperial 
Parliament unchanged. As Sir CuarLes ADDERLEY said, 
“The Imperial Acts bind Canadian subjects in this matter 
“ just as much as English subjects. It isa total mistake 
“to suppose that the Act of 1867 in any way altered the 
“relation of Canadian subjects to the Imperial Par- 
liament.” 

If the matter had ended here, it would not have called 
for any notice. Leading articles have to be written under 
pressure, and with very little time for making references ; 
and, provided that journalists do not claim to be in- 
fallible, large allowance ought to be made for their 
occasional errors. But the Times was not content to leave 
the matter here. On Thursday last it printed a letter from 


“ Historicus,” proving, with almost needless minuteness, 
that the opinion that since the Act of 1867 the authority 
of the Imperial Parliament to bind Canada by legislation 
had passed to the Dominion Parliament was an error. It 
might have beenthought that, if the Times had not been con- 
vinced by Sir Cuartes ADDERLEY’s statement, and by its own 
reperusal of the Act, it would not have stood out against the 
arguments and references which “ Historicus ” had hea 

together. It had been proved to have made a blunder, and 
to blunders the proverb “ least said soonest mended” is 
emphatically applicable. At all events, “ Hisroricus ” had 
thought the error worthy of two columns of refutation, 
and this was certainly more honour than it might have 
seemed to deserve after Sir Cuartes ADDERLEY’s explan- 
ation. But the Times was determined that its mistake 
should not be soon forgotten; and on the same day it 
devoted a column and three-quarters to an article in which, 
under the disguise of an essay to prove that the Imperial 
Parliament ought not to legislate for Canada, an assumption 
that it was, to say the least, an open question whether it had 
the right to do so was ingeniously slipped in. The doc- 
trine that Imperial Acts bind Canadian subjects equally 
with English subjects is described as a “ view held in the 
“ department of the Board of Trade,” and as a “ position 
“which ‘Historicus’ attempts to establish.” After a 
while the writer grows bolder and ventures on the assertion 
that, by the Act of 1867, “ the supremacy of the Crown is 
“ maintained, that of the Home Parliament is abandoned, 
“and the Colonial Legislature is empowered to make laws 
“ for the colony just as the Home Legislature makes laws 
“at home.” In only one respect does the writer seem to 
have profited by experience. In the original article he 
imprudently quoted the words in the Act which he supposed 
to operate as an abandonment of the supremacy of the 
Home Parliament. In the second article, though he 
reiterates his statement, he carefully avoids giving chapter 
and verse for it. He does, it is true, say that the preamble 
“‘ indicates the degree of legislative independence to be 
“ enjoyed by the Dominion,” and from this he slides into 
the passage quoted above, meaning it perhaps to be inferred 
that in the enacting part of the statute there is 
a clause which gives the Dominion the degree of legis- 
lative independence indicated in the preamble. But the 
authority of the Imperial Parliament is not to be “ aban- 
“doned”’ without express words. If there is any part of the 
British dominions for which the English Parliament cannot, 
if it chooses, make laws, words cannot too soon be accom- 
modated to facts, and nominal independence be given where 
real independence already exists. How little faith the Times 
places in its own theory may be seen from its sophistical at- 
tempt to commit those who maintain that Parliament has the 
right to legislate for Canada to the wholy different doctrine 
that it ought to exercise its right. ‘ Can it be pretended,” 
it asks, “that any attempt to regulate” Canadian trade 
“ by an English Act would be politic?” We know of no 
one who has “ pretended” anything of the kind. The art 
of politics mainly consists in drawing accurate distinctions 
between occasions in which a right may be exercised and 
occasions in which it ought to be waived, and where the 
Dominion of Canada is concerned the latter will be by far 
the most numerous. But to waive a right is not the same 
thing as to abandoh it, and the difference, though ele- 
mentary, is often so important that the Times will do well 
to take more pains to grasp it than it has hitherto thought 


to be necessary. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


NINCE his retirement from office Mr. Gladstone ap to have 
KJ divided his attention between Homeric and theological 
studies, and the Contemporary Review has had the benefit of his 
meditations on both subjects. Hitherto, however, he has dealt 
chiefly with particular burning questions of the day, such as 
“Vaticanism” and “ Ritualism.” the present number of the 
Contemporary he has entered on a larger and more ambitious, or in 
his own phrase a bolder, undertaking, and endeavours to define and 
classify the various phases or ‘courses of religious thought” 
which dispute possession of the modern European mind. For 
though he does not confine himself within the doctrinal limits of 
Christianity, he deals exclusively with the mental conditions of 
nominally Christian society, not considering that Islamism or 
Buddhism shows any present signs of a capacity for influencing the 
religious future of mankind. And we shall certainly be quite 
content to restrict our own comments on his speculations within the 
same not very narrow boundary line. Mr. Gladstone ises two 
explanations—tirst, that any classification of the kind here at- 
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tempted must necessarily be more or less a cross division—which is 
true, only it seems to us to be more true of his own schedule, so 
to call it, than he is quite aware; and, secondly, that there is a 
fundamental distinction between principles and opinions—men who 
are governed by the same principle often differing widely in their 
Opinions, and vice versd. This also is true in itself, but we are 
not equally sure that Mr. Gladstone is always right in 
Jhis application of the theory. After settling these preliminaries, 

proceeds to his fivefold division of existing “ schools or 
Systems,” which are thus classitied:—(1) the Ultramontane ; 
2) the Historical, believing in a visible Church, but rejecting the 

apal monarchy; (3) the Protestant Evangelical, rejecting a 
vistble Church, but holding to “the great central dogmas ” of 
Christianity ; (4) the Theistic school, believing in God and a 
fature life, but not in Revelation ; (5) the Negative school, which 
‘is subdivided into eight varieties of partial or absolute unbelief. 
Before following the author into his strictures on these diilerent 
schools in detail, it is obvious to remark that not only do they 
more or less overlap one another, in the sense that many religious 
or irreligious thinkers * will not fall clean into any one of the five 
divisions,” but moreover the “ principles” themselves overlap. 
Thus, if Ultramontanism is meant, as it evidently is, to include 
the great body of the Roman Catholic Church, while the entire 
‘astern Church is to be brought under the second or “ Historical” 
category, there is, to say the least, something forced and artilicial 
in the nomenclature, considering how very jew are the points of 
doctrinal ditterence between the two bodies, while as to the principal 
one of them, the Anglican Church—which is also referred to the 
Historical division—agrees with the Roman against the Eastern 
Church. Then again, the “ Protestant Evangelical” school, in 
so far as it adheres to “the central dogmas,” stands on the 
basis of historical Christianity, though perhaps without ac- 
knowledging it. Another ditticulty, which is not fatal to 
the theory but cannot fail seriously to complicate its application 
for any practical purposes, is that—putting aside the last two, 
which lie beyond the Christian pale altogether—these “ schools” 
are neither contined within the limits of particular communions 
nor coextensive with them. ‘Thus the Historical school is fully 
admitted to have its representatives (a good many more, we suspect, 
than the author supposes) within the Roman Catholic Church, 
while its proper home is assumed to be in the Eastern and 
Anglican communions ; the Protestant Evangelical is spread over 
the non-episcopal communities, English and foreign, besides 
having a large following in the Church of England. And we may 
add, though the essayist does not say so, that if Ultramontanism 
is understood as a “ principle,” aud not merely as an opinion about 
the prerogatives of the Pope, there are Uitramontanes of the first 
water in other communions beside the Roman, and among those 
who rival Dr. Cumming in their hatred of Popery. The real fact 
we take to be that Mr. Gladstone's classification is, not only, as he 
partially admits, a cross division, but an inaccurate one, so far as his 
tirst three schools are concerned. Those who maintain a belief in 
dogmatic Christianity, whether their dogmas are many or few, 
true or false, maintain it in the last resort on one of two principles, 
which may as well be called the Historical and the Protestant 
as by any other name, however inconsistent or defective may be 
their method of carrying out their principles. They either rest 
on the authority of Tradition and a Visible Church, though they 
may be mistaken in believing this or that tenet—say Papal inialli- 
bility—to be really covered by their fundamental principle; or 
they appeal to the authority of Scripture, as interpreted by the 
individual judgment under the promised illumination of Divine 
grace, though they may really, however unconsciously, be indebted 
for their faith in Scripture and their interpretation of its meaning 
to the traditional principle which they disclaim. 

But it is time to turn to Mr. Gladstone's exposition of 
the details of his scheme, which will further illustrate our criti- 
cism on what appear to be its weak points; His language is not 
always as clear as could be desired. Thusgwhen he begins his 
account of the Ultramontane system by saying that “it derives its 
origin by unbroken succession from Christ and his Apostles,” he 
asserts for it that very “ historical” basis which would undoubtedly 
be claimed by its advocates, but which he himself expressly dis- 
allows. What he means, if we rightly understand him, is that it 
is derived by “‘ an unbroken continuity ” of development trom Christ 
and his Apostles. But that again is just what the ablest and most 
moderate apologists of Roman claims—such writers as Mohler and 
Newman, and Petavius before them, who cannot in ordinary parlance 
be said to belong to the “ Ultramontane school”—have insisted 
upon; and they have insisted upon it just as much in refer- 
ence to doctrines which Mr. Gladstone would call historical, like 
the Nicene, e.g. a3 with reference to those which he rejects ; 
but neither the Eastern nor the Western Church, so far as 
we are aware, has formally committed itself to the principle. 
a example, which Mr. Gladstone has himself in- 

uced, may serve to make our meaning clear. Transub- 


' stantiation is one of those “ opinions” which he thinks it probable 


that many Old Catholics inconsistently retain, though on the his- 
torical “ principle ” they ought to abandon it. Now of course we 
are not going to discuss the theological merits of the tenet, but we 
wish to point out to Mr. Gladstone that it has nothing to do with 
a belief in Papal infallibility, having been formally defined at the 
Lateran Council in 1215, and held long before; while it is just as 
much a doctrine of the Eastern as of the Latin Church, and was 
expressly defined as such at the Synod of Bethlehem in 1672. 
No doubt Eastern theologians would say that they were only ex- 


ressing their traditional belief in this case as in the Nicene or 

onstantinopolitan creeds, whereas others might prefer to desig- 
nate all alike as delevopments, but of a strictly historical and ~ 
legitimate kind. Into that controversy we need not enter here, 
Our aim is to point out that no such hard-and-fast line can be 
drawn between the unbroken continuity of the system of the 
Eastern and Western Churches as is involved in Mr. Gladstone’s 
classification, For the most part, their doctrines, whether de- 
scribed as traditions or developments or corruptions, are precisely the 
same; and if one party is at liberty to defend them on the ground of 
history and “ the general consent of Christendom,” it is hard to see 
why the same plea should not be equally available for the other. 
We are inclined indeed to think that Mr. Gladstone has stated his 
own view of historical Christianity rather than that-which would 
be accepted by “the Eastern or Orthodox Churches,” whose 
“seientilic basis” he declares it to be. They might scarcely, for 
instance, be prepared to restrict the teaching authority of the 
Church to “the declarations which proceeded from her between 
twelve and fifteen centuries ago.” On the other hand, when he 
gives special credit to the Eastern Church for freedom from those 
conflicts with the State, the family, and modern culture which 
distract, and ever have distracted, her Latin sister, he seems to 
have forgotten that, whether an advantage or a disadvantage, this 
is in fact simply the result of that stagnation of all moral and in- 
tellectual life which writers so far removed from Ultramontane 
sympathies as Déllinger and Stanley have dwelt upon as character- 
istic of Eastern Christendom since the eighth century. The Latin 
Church may have pursued a very faulty policy in her dealings 
with the restless social and national life of Western Europe, but 
the Oriental Churches have been relieved from the necessity for 
having any policy at all. If we are reminded of Russia, it must 
be observed that to an external observer—and we do not pro- 
fess here to be examining the matter deeply—the Russian 
ecclesiastical discipline looks very like a splendid but 
crushing Erastianism; and Mr. Gladstone has so little 
love for “the system termed Erastian” that he expressly 
declines to include it in his enumeration, as having no claim to be 
regarded as a religious system at all. We do not say that there is 
no answer to the charge so frequently and plausibly urged against 
the Russian Church, but we do think that in discussing ‘“ the 
marks of weakness” peculiar to the Oriental type of Christianity 
he ought at least to have noticed it. 

In dealing with Evangelical Protestantism, towards which Mr. 
Gladstone occupies a more neutral ground, feeling apparently neither 
any special sympathy for it nor any special antipathy, the essayist 
writes with a tirmer hand. At all events, this strikes us as the 
happiest and most evenly balanced of his descriptions of religious 
parties. Le fairly exposes its weaknesses, while he does justice 
to its strength. Nor are we disposed to quarrel with his account 
of the “ Theistic” and “ Negative ” schools, except as being some- 
what sketchy and incomplete; but we have no room to follow 
him in detail through this part of his argument. Certainly it 
is often true of the adherents of both schools, and it 
is a fact important to bear in mind in judging alike 
of their characters and their principles, that “they have 
come to be such not by rejection of Christianity, but by 
declension from it, and, in quitting their ancient home, have 
carried away a portion, sometimes a large portion, of the furni- 
ture.” And, as well on this account as because these schools, if 
such they can be termed, consist mainly of * select individuals, 
scattered here and there,” and not of compact ecclesiastical or 
national commuuities, it would be premature to assume that 
either of them, however plausible or attractive as exemplified in 
individuals, would be found equal to the laborious duty of reform- 
ing and training great masses of mankind—which is, after all, the 
working test of a religious system or creed that can hold its own 
in the world. We must be content merely to enumerate the eight 
subdivisions of the Negative school into Scepticism, Atheism, Ag- 
nosticism, Secularism, Revived Paganism, Materialism, Pantheism, 
Positivism. With the exception of the last, which is a particular 
and very highly elaborated variety of Atheism, it is obvious that 
all these currents, or schemes of thought would constantly inter- 
sect one another, and might coexist together, or in rapid succession, 
in the same mind, “ Paganism,” which in its higher, or “ Hellenic” 
form, is the most graceiul and seductive of them all, has indeed the 
serious practical drawback that “ it is plainly a religion for Dives and 
not for Lazarus”; but we feel sure that there is a good deal of it, so to 
say, in the air just now, both in literature and in life, and we.wish 
Mr. Gladstone had dwelt a little more on its modern revival, in- 
stead of confining himself to drawing an admirable outline of its 
leading characteristics in ancient Greece; he would have found 
abundant materials ready to his hand for doing so. We shall look 
With interest for the second paper, in which he proposes to inquire 
how and why the currents of thought he has been describing 
“were brought into their present sharp and unordered motion.” 


THE SEA OUT OF SEASON 


ee are many places between Penzance and Stornoway 
- where it is quite possible thoroughly to enjoy the seaside in 
spring. or even in winter. Laster week at Brighton or Torquay 
may also be very pleasant. A little imitation London with the 
sea thrown in and the smuts left out is exactly what some people 
think perfection, whilst the natural beauties of Torquay, added to 
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its fine climate, make it at a]l times an agreeable resort. But it is 
uite a different matter to spend a week in an ordinary retired sea- 
thing ee. which cannot boast of anything but its perfectly 
flat sands a good hotel. In fine weather it may be possible 
to endure the ordeal; buteven one day of icy rain coming down in 
torrents and a north-east wind blowing a hurricane is enough to 
sink the most buoyant nature to zero and make the most con- 
firmed misanthrope sigh for society. It appears that on the day of 
Mr. Bravo's poisoning preparations were being made for establish- 
ing the family at Worthing for change of air. No one seems to 
have ted at the inquest that the mere thought of being shut 
up in such a place at such a time of year might be almost enough 
to drive any one of sense to imitate the Irish snakes who “ com- 
mitted suicide to save themselves from slaughter.” When 
a man feeling the effects of a winter of hard work con- 
sults the family physician upon his symptoms, he is very 
probably recommended to “ try a little sea air and perfect idle- 
ness.” Thinking that one resort is as good as another in which to 
follow out such a iption, he determines to go toa place in 
May which a friend had spoken of with praise in September. 
But sands that are delightful in sunshine are not verses) | 
pleasant in sleet. A person may not like to be jostled in a crowd, 
and yet the sight of rows of empty houses with the shutters up 
may not give him the least enjoyment. To be the sole guest in a 
large hotel no doubt insures to the visitor an amount of punctilious 
attention not always to be met with in such establishments. But this 
luxury has its drawbacks if the visitor is made to feel like a fly under 
a microscope, or a Royal Highness at a railway-station. Intense 
silence in a place usually associated with noise and bustle has a 
strangely depressing effect, which even the champagne ordered for 
the good of the house does not wholly remove. “There is some- 
thing weird and uncanny in seeing long passages without the 
slightest trace of portmanteaus, candlesticks, or boots. It is 
startling to have the bell answered as if the servant were stationed 
behind the door, and almost annoying never to be obliged to ask 
for sae Bp In the evening it would be an intense relief 
to ring the bell every few minutes for the sake of proving that the 
house was not entirely given over to the ghosts of the departed ; 
but it is impossible to induce the fire to burn so as to require 
mending oftener than quarter of an hour, and it is diflicult 
to dispose of more than three bottles of soda water after dinner. 
Going to bed before ten presents difficulties, for the idea of lying 
awake listening to the melancholy ditties of the wild waves is too 
appalling, even for tired nature. But notwithstanding sitting up 
until the usual hour, the night is probably one of disturbed slum- 
bers. The moaning sea, the driving rain, the ill-fitting window- 
sashes, and the starlings in the chimney that fidget all night and 
croak and chuckle continuously from early dawn, make sleep a series 
of feverish dozes and frightened starts. However, a good break- 
fast with fish that knows not ice brings some consolation; but 
after that, and before it too—the deluge. Looking out of the 
window at the rain which sweeps along horizontally soon 
ceases to be amusing, but in the afternoon the weather 
clears a little, and the invalid goes out for a constitutional 
on the beach. The prospect is not much more cheering, for 
the sea is like sepia, and the sky is a uniform dirty : 
There is no view, and not asingle sail in sight. At one end of 
the sands a lugubrious-looking man with his arm in a sling and his 
leg bandaged is limping slowly along. Perhaps the Smashem 
Railway Company are paying heavily for his lodgings and his 
shrimps. Near him is another man who also appears afilicted, 
although he holds in his hand a formidable looking proof-sheet 
which may be the successful novel of the season or a iarce which 
is to have an un ented run. The two men have several 
miles of the eternal shore entirely at their disposal, yet they do 
not seem to revel in their vast possessions. Presently a young 
ladies’ school appears on the horizon, and promises a passing diver- 
sion. Unfortunately, the girls turn out —t vs exceptionally hideous 
and ungainly, and as only English schoolgirls can dress. 
A sailor with a can of wriggling worms for bait next appears, and 
it is not unamusing to listen to his practical, if peculiar, views 
of natural history. He thinks it strange that the eels leave 
the river at a certain time of year and return half the size, 
and regrets that the prawns always be small in the season 
when there is a good market for them, and at their prime 
when there are no visitors to eat them. There is scarcely 
a single little footmark to be seen on the sand, and the 
shells lie ungathered. None of the aborigines ever appear 
outside their houses, except on Sunday, and then caretully 
avoid the beach. A group of children in deep mourning are 
chasing each other round the empty seats on the esplanade, trying 
to get warm ; but the biting wind blows their black ribands into 
their eyes, and makes them so miserable that they begin to 
uarrel and take refuge in sulks. Some little brother or sister 
probably died of scarlatina or measles, and the rest of the 
family are sent to inoculate another house with infection for the 
benetit of future lodgers. 

Tired of “the barren, barren shore” and its cold wet sands, the 
visitor starts on a tour of inspection through the village. He 
walls down the principal terrace, which is probably called 
Bellevue. There is considerable, indeed surprising, variety in the 
architectural adornments of the houses and in the laying out of the 
miniature gardens. One might almost judge of the proprietors by 
the arrangement of the pots round the windows. The house in 
which the little maid-of-all-work is singing as she polishes the 
teapot looks promising. The next one, where the rose-tree 


has been allowed to fall off the poreh for want of a few 
nails, ought certainly to be avoided. The husbands who 
mysteriously disappear every autumn are now allowed as a treat to 
stand at the window in their shirt sleeves on wet days when no 
one is likely to come. Some of the landladies are sitting behind 
their curtains like sly old spiders; others, who have children, 
are preparing tea for them in the smart, but bare, parlour; but 
the small fry are taught to disappear at the smallest hint and hide 
themselves like the little sand-crabs. One old lady is sitting 
knitting, her expression calmly supercilious, for she has let toa 
“good family ” for the long season, and she is sure of more than her 
rent in the shape of perquisites. Another in easy circumstances 
who depends on getting a fancy price for a few weeks at the height 
of the season, is only now taking up her carpets and having them 
beaten on the common. This causes much indignation to her 
neighbours, who have put up their clean white curtains. Down 
a side street is a small shop with “Circulating Library” painted 
in Brobdingnagian letters. This is a welcome discovery. ‘The 
simpering librarian, who also sells Berlin wool, is only too glail to _ 
display her treasures. But there is something rather strange about 
the books. There are several shelves quite full of orthodox-looking 
volumes in sets of three, but the names on the backs are entirely 
unfamiliar. No remembrance of having seen them reviewed, even! 
in the Cumberland Meteor, can be revived. Are they unique? Has 
a Company been formed to print single copies of romances that 
can find no publisher? There are such titles as Pale Pimpernel,, 
Plantagenet of Navarre, Widow's Wishes, Spider's Love, To-morrow 
Morning, which remind a novel-reader of things he has waded 
through, but on opening the volumes he does not find the most distant 
acquaintance. ‘lhe custodian of these remarkable books is quite 
hurt at an insinuation that the new stock has not yet arrived. She 
considers her collection of the most fashionable and interesting 
character. Of Dantel Deronda she knows as little as the young 
lady who thought he was an officer in the Guards who had to 
resign his commission for cheating at cards. 

But one of the most amusing things about a place before the 
season has begun is the makebelieve that is kept up. The. 
omnibus, the hotel fly, and several crazy basket-carriages meet 
every train with praiseworthy pertinacity. The drivers cultivate 
a high rate of speed, and look as full of importance as stage~ 
coachmen. But they go to a bourne from which no traveller ever 
seems to return, and the horses frisk back gaily with empty traps. 
A waiter stands at the hotel door flicking his napkin and ready to 
take an order for a sumptuous repast at a moment's notice. The 
brisk chambermaid flutters about in her highly starched dress, 
and seems to be overwhelmed with the preparations for fresh 
arrivals. Between the showers numberless donkeys appear on the 
common and vehicles more picturesque than inviting. Notices of 
lessons in swimming are posted about which cause a shiver, and 
there are cries of different things to sell but no one to buy, 
Any amount of spades, buckets, hats, and sand-shoes are hanging 
outside the shop doors, and although the pastrycook still wisely 
keeps his shutters up, there are sufficient bottles of sweets 
in the grocers’ shops to poison the children of a whole county. 
A Punch and Judy man appears to spy out the land ; but 
after a very languid performance, in which many of the principal 
scenes are suppressed, he goes off slanging his wife, and is no more 
seen. Toby creates quite a sensation amongst the dogs of the 
village with his smart red collar, his superior attainments, and 
knowledge of the world. But Toby’s master could only get ragged 
urchins for audience, and ragged urchins don’t pay. A phote- 
grapher tries to ply his trade, but his tent is blown into the sea, 
and only saved by accident. The postman makes his appearance 
many times a day with a bag of dimensions suited to a London 
morning delivery. It is thrown over his shoulders, and in his 
hand are a few letters for a school at the extreme end of the beach. 
As he passes the swept and garnished lodging-houses and pauses to 
look at a new flower or speak to the grey parrot, he raises many a 
delusive hope in the hearts of the hungry spiders awaiting their 
prey. If landladies were not creatures outside the pale of human 
sympathy, we might wish to be a millionaire, to tale all the houses 
that now lie so heavy on their minds, pay the rents, and send 
the poor wretches to a far-away midland county where for a time 
they could be free from anxiety and from the depressingly mono~ 
tonous plash of the ever-breaking wayes. 


THE LITERATURE OF AGRICULTURAL AGITATION. 


M* BRIGHT made a very curious observation in the course 
of his speech on Mr. Trevelyan’s motion. In describing the 
excitement which prevails among the agricultural labourers in 
certain quarters, he referred incidentally to the sort of literature 
which is being largely circulated amongst them, and remarked that 
“there are many things in some of these papers which it would be 
better if the agricultural labourer did not read; many things 
which no intelligent friend of his would have placed before him for 
his mental instruction.” And then, strangely enough, he went on 
to say, “ But the papers are there, and the labourers are readi 

them,’ and to argue that, therefore, it would be well to put 
more power for mischief into the hands of those who are being 
educated in this objectionable and dangerous school. Mr. Bright 
also thought it necessary to give a stimulus to the movement 
by declaring that there was a great deal of “social tyranny 
in the counties to be broken up.” We have no intention 
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here of discussing the questions between the various classes 
of agriculturists which are involved in this agitation; but it 
may be doubted whether people are generally aware of the cha- 
racter which the agitation is assuming, and it may therefore be 
worth while to give some idea of it. We may admit at the outset 
that in a case of this kind it would be absurd to be too nice or fasti- 
dious as to the manner in which a public controversy is conducted. 
Some roughness of speech, and even violence of demeanour, is only to 
be expected, and it isalso natural that the rhetorical programme of 
the agitators should be stretched beyond their immediate hopes 
and plans. When men are deeply interested in anything, they are 

tty certain to get excited and to use strong language. It may 

supposed also that there may be very loud and angry barking 
without a serious intention of biting. At the same time, making 
every allowance for frothy extravagance, there seem to be in this 
agitation symptoms of what may prove to be really grave trouble. 
At any rate the spirit of the movement ought to be distinctly 
understood. 

We presume that the National Agricultural Labourers’ Chronicle, 
which is the organ of the Trade-Union, and also of what is 
called a “Land Union,” which is apparently an offshoot of the 
other body, is one of the papers with which Mr. Bright ex- 
pressed his dissatisfaction; and we have only to turn over a few 
recent numbers to find abundant justification for much stronger 
It is of course difficult to say what impres- 
sion this and kindred newspapers produce on the minds of the 
labourers; but there can at least be no doubt as to the ideas 
which the leaders of the agitation desire to instil, and their method 
of procedure. We find in the Labourers’ Chronicle for May 13th 
an article on the Land Question containing a gross personal 
attack on the Queen. She is accused of having “revolu- 
tionized the Constitution to serve her greed of property,” and of 
receiving from the Duchy of Lancaster large sums annually to 
which she has no right whatever. It is also asserted that various 
Crown lands which ought to belong to the nation have been 
shamefully jobbed away to noble families. “We cannot find 
space or time,” says the writer, “to go through all the counties ; 
but we can say that all our rich landowners, dukes, baronets, and 
squires had and have the plunder.” And then the writer goes on io 
demand that “ wherever any plunderer has appropriated any house 
or land the property should be seized; and if the actual person is 
alive who converted public property into private, he should be 
prosecuted with some severity as a highwayman or a burglar, by 
way of a caution to others.” He winds up by inquiring whether, 
with all these forests, and chases, and other Crown lands, “there 
is no land available to keep our peasantry in England?” and de- 
manding “ a careful consideration ” of the Land question, which, it 
appears, implies the abolition of “the land monopoly of some two 
hundred families,” and the subdivision of all Crown lands, old 
and new, for occupation “ by the peasantry at fair rentals.” 

In the succeeding number of the same journal there is an article 
in which it is urged that “nothing but a real pinch of suffering ” 
will ever bring English farmers to their senses; that, “if the 
landlords cannot be curbed and compelled by law and reason, 
they must be eventually by force”; and that, if there is to bea 
revolution, the sooner the better. Further on there is a charac- 
teristic argument in favour of putting the labourers in possession 
of the land ; a man’s land, it is urged, is different from his watch. 
“Who made the land? Who made the watch? The land was 
there, the watch was not.” “The only injury we inflict is a senti- 
mental one, in depriving the landlord of an influence in the coun 
that is tantamount to enslaving the population.” On the other er | 
the prospect is held out to the labourers that, if they could but 

the land somehow into their hands, they would not only live 


EB pleats, but “ in a few years the surplus would pay all taxes, and 


uce the National Debt.” At a meeting in Nottinghamshire one 
of the — amid great applause, laid down the principle that 
“the cultivation "—meaning possession—“ of the soil by the mass 
of the people is their first and inalienable right, and the only 
foundation of national prosperity.” This is, in fact, the common 
cry ; that farmers and landlords should be abolished, and that 
every labourer should till his own bit of land, paying rent to the 
Government. The poet's vision of the time 

Ere land’s griefs be 

~ When every rood of 
is taken up as a practical scheme to be enforced by legislation. 
There is another feature of this literature which is also very signi- 
ficant. It is said that at the German gaming places in other 
days all the garden walks were laid out so as, no matter 
in what direction the visitor started, always to bring him back 
to the tables. And in the same way, whatever may be ostensibly 
the subject of any article in the Labourers’ Chronicle, we are always 
round to Land There is, for instance, 
what purports to a story of “ Village Gossip and Vi 
Folly,” but we have not pow before we come a of 
the Land Union. There is another tale in instalments called 
“ Nehemiah Nudge, the Waste Land Reclaimer,” the course of 
which is perpetually interrupted by digressions on the “ sterling 
advantages ” of the new project through which “ the down-trodden 
labourer shall advance step by step to the land of plenty.” “ Do 
you mow the hay,” the wniter asks, “ in your employers’ fields, and 
is not the sweet smell of clover pleasant to your sense? Would it 
not be more pleasant if the meadows were your own?” Do you 
admire your masters’ beasts, and “ would not it be far more ex- 
hilarating if the team were your own?” “ Would not the swing- 


ing flail sound sweeter, the grain look brighter, and the straw have 
a more musical rustle, if you were thrashing your own sheaves in 
your own barn? Would not the innocent sheep and lambs win 
more of your admiration and delight, and look whiter and fairer, 
feeding in your own pastures with your own initials on their 
sides?” And so on, each question being answered, “ Then join 
the Land Union.” And as the writer goes on he grows quite 
enthusiastic about “ cultivating the wastes and turning the 
barren regions into grazing pastures” for the peasantry, till at 
last he gives way to his emotion in typographical emphasis, and 
he exclaims, “ Give the Labourers Land! Land for the English 
Labourer,” in large capitals. At the meetings on this subject the 
professional agents always lay stress on the “ tremendous power” 
which the labourers would wield if they would apply themselves 
systematically to the acquisition of land. “Land! Land!! Land!!! 
for the Landless Labourers! Cheaper Food!” is, in sensational 
type the heading of an article calculating that, “if every farm- 
labourer (600,000) had an acre of land to cultivate, it would add from 
six to eight shillings per week to his income, or an aggregate of from 
10,000,000/. to 12,000,000/. per year to their po inadequate 
wages, and would produce yearly for general consumption 72 
million bushels of potatoes, 11 million bushels of corn, 24 million 
fat pigs, 12 million heads of poultry, 250 million eggs, besides tons 
of cabbages, carrots, onions, parsnips, peas, apples, and other fruits 
and vegetables.” The labourers are called upon to remember that 
“every penny subscribed will be real property, bearing interest at 
5 per cent. and upwards”; that “every penny will buy 4} square 
feet of land; every sixpence 27 square feet, every shilling 54 
square feet, and every pound over 1,000 square feet, at 4o/. an 
acre.” And a ballad has also been composed for the propagation 
of the same ideas, with the refrain— 
It’s land that we want, and mean to have it too ; 
Yes, some of the land of old England— 
Some of old England’s soil! 

This is the vision which is systematically kept before the eyes of 
ignorant and dissatistied labourers. They are led to believe that 
unless, somehow or other, they can get the land into their own 
hands, there is no hope of improvement for them; but that, this 
step once attained, they will live for ever in ease and plenty, with 
perpetual sunshine and overflowing harvests. The other side of 
the picture—the risks of agriculture ; the possibility, or rather pro- 
bability, of failure when cultivation is attempted by incompetent 
persons who have no knowledge of farming beyond the mere 
manual labour which it involves ; the outlay for machinery, manure, 
and rent; thechance of bad harvests—all this is of course left out of 
account in this rosy forecast of steady and unchequered prosperity. 
It is impossible to imagine anything more insane than the idea of 
taking the land away from those who have the means and experi- 
ence to cultivate it properly, and putting it into the hands of poor 
and ignorant labourers. Yet this is what the agricultural popula- 
tion are being taught to regard, not only as the only remedy for 
their grievances, but as a right. It may be said that all this is 
very foolish, idle talk, and that the labourers have a right to their 
own opinions as to what is best for them. Nobody of course will 
deny this ; but at the same time there isan obvious danger of fixed 
convictions of a delusive kind leading to disaster. For the present, 
no doubt, it is proposed that the labourer shall have unly so much 
land as he can buy ; but he is also encouraged to believe that the soil 
is his by right, and that the usurpers who now hold it must somehow 
be swept away. As this idea gets more deeply rooted in his mind 
he will perhaps come to think that the process of buying land in the 
market is rather a slow one, or he may find himself impoverished 
by his bargain. There is also another possibility which ought not 
to be overlooked. What security is there that the funds of the 
Land Union will not be mismanaged? One day it may perhaps 
be found that, as in the case of other Land Societies, the capital has 
been hopelessly sunk in unprofitable investments. In short, it is 
easy to see how in this and other ways a very dangerous state of 
things is being created. A body of ignorant and discontented men 
are being practised upon by fanatical agitators and adventurers 
who hold out to them the prospect of a social revolution. For the 
— the dupes are hopeful, and think that their dreams may be 

ultilled by peaceful means; but when they find how little progress 
they make towards this ideal, and how many difficulties there are 
in their way, a change of temper may come over them. During 
the strike of 1874 the agitators went about denouncing the farmers 
and landlords as “brutal oppressors,” and even little children 
in the roads bawled after the tarmers as they drove to market that 
labourers would soon have their gigs. Nor has this spirit subsided. 
A meeting of labourers is to be held at Yeovil on Monday, and the 
language of the placards, which are also adorned with sensational 
pictures of the wrongs and miseries of the peasantry, is a suffi- 
cient indication of the influences which are to be brought 
to bear upon the gathering. The labourers are addressed as 
“ White Slaves of the West,” and are asked :—“ Who burnt 
three cart-loads of your charity-deeds, and put other parchments 
where the rats eat them? Who have been educated by the 
charities left for you? Who kept you in ignorance while they 
enclose your common lands? cho answers who? You dry 
bones of the valley! stand upon your feet.” At the top of this 
bill appears, in conspicuous letters, “ Address by Canon Girdle- 
stone”; and it is announced that the “ Dead March in Saul” will 
be played “in memory of Henry Steevens, a farm-labourer of 
Somerton, whose last words were ‘Jane, I’m starving!’” The 
following “ burning questions,” as they are called, will then be 
discussed—emancipation of the land, freedom of religion, equal 
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laws for rich and poor, restoration of our charities, manhood 
suffrage, both Houses of Parliament to be elected by the people, 
election expenses to be paid by rate, &c. A red card has also 
been distributed, “to be worn on the hat,” with a picture of a 
skeleton ploughing, under the supervision of a fat farmer, and the 
words “ Thus saith the Lord! hold the hire of the labourers 
who have reaped your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, 
trieth: and the cries of them which have reaped have entered into 
the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. . . . Hear this, O ye that swallow 
up the needy, ever to make the poor of the land to fail, that ye 
may buy the poor for silver aa te needy for a pair of shoes. 
Woe unto him that buildeth his house by unrighteousness and his 
chambers by wrong, that useth his neighbour's services without 
wages, and giveth him not for his work. The congregation of 
—— shall be desolate, and fire shall consume the tabernacles 
of bribery.” It is easy to say that all this is only windy 
rant and means nothing serious. But there can be little doubt 
that this perpetual agitation is instilling very dangerous ideas and 
—- into the minds of the labourers which ought to be 

en into account in considering the expediency of giving them 
the franchise as a battering-ram. 


THE COTENTIN. 


bao sed Constantinus,” the peninsular land of Coutances, 
is, or ought to be, the most Norman part of Normandy. Per- 
haps however it may be needful first to explain that the Latin 
- Constantinus” and the French Cétentin are simply the 
same word. For we have seen a French phy-book in which 
Cétentin was explained to mean the land of coasts; the peninsular 
shape of the district gave it “ trois cétes,” and so it was called 
Cétentin. We cannot el this with the derivation of 
Manorbeer from “ man or ”; because this last is at least funny, 
while to derive Cétentin from céte is simply stupid. But it is 
very like a derivation which we once saw in a Swiss geography- 
book, according to which the canton of Wallis or Valais was so 
called “ parce que c’est la plus grande vallée de la Suisse.” And, what 
is more,a Swiss man of science, eminent in many branches of 
knowledge, but not strony in etymology, thought it mere folly to 
call the derivation in question. It was no good arguing when the 
case was as clear as the sun at noon-day. Now, in the case of 
Wallis, it is certainly much easier to say what the etymology of 
the name is not than to say what it is; but in the case of the 
Cétentin one would have thought that it was as clear as the sun 
at noon-day the other way. How did he who derived Cotentin from 
céte deal with other names of districts following the same form? 
The Bessin, the land of Bayeux, might perhaps be twisted into 
something funny, but the Avranchin could hardly be anything 
but the district of Avranches, and this one might have given 
the key to the others. But both Cétentin and Bessin illus- 
trate a law of the g phical nomenclature of Gaul, by 
which, when a city and its district bear the same name, the 
name takes two slightly different forms for the city and for the 
district. Thus we have Bourges and Berry, Angers and Anjou, 
Perigueux and Perigord, Le Mans and Maine. So Constantia has 
become Coutances; but the adjective Constantinus has become 
Cétentin. City and district then bear the same Imperial name as 
that other Constantia on the Rhine with which Coutances is 
doomed to get so often confounded. How often has one seen 
Geoffrey of Mowbray described as “ Bishop of Constance.” In an 
older writer this may be a sign that, in his day, Coutances was 
spoken of in England as Constance. In a modern writer this 
judgment of charity is hardly possible. It really seems as if some 
ple thought that the Conqueror was ——— to England 

a Bishop of the city where John Huss was burned ages after- 
We have called the Cétentin a peninsula, and soitis. Sir Francis 
Palgrave points out, with a kind of triumph, that the two Danish 
peninsulas, the original Jiitland and this of the Cétentin, are the 
only two in Europe which point northward. And the Cétentin 
does look on the map very much as if it were inviting settlers from 
more northern parts. But the fact is that the land is not really 
so peninsular as it looks and as it feels. The actual projection 
northward from the coast of the Bessin or Calvados is not very 
great. It is the long coast to the west, the coast which looks out 
on the Norman islands, the coast which forms a right angle with 
the Breton coast by the Mount of St. Michael, which really gives 
the land its peninsular air. We are apt to forget that the nearest 
coast due west of the city of Coutances does not lie in Europe. 
We are apt further to forget that the whole of that west coast is not 
Cétentin. Avranches has its district also, and the modern de- 
rsa of Manche takes in both, as the modern diocese of 
outances takes in the older dioceses of Coutances and Avranches. 
Part of the Cétentin then is a true peninsula, a peninsula 
stretching out a long finger to the north-west in the shape of Cape 
La Hague; and this most characteristic part of the land has im- 
pressed a kind of peninsular character on the whole region. But 
we must not forget that the land of Coutances is not wholly penin- 
sular, but also partly insular. The Norman islands, those fragments 
of the rm | which remained faithful to their natural Duke when 
the mainland passed under the yoke of Paris, are essential parts of 
the Constantine land, diocese and county. Modern arrangements 
have transferred their ecclesiastical allegiance to the church of 
Winchester, and their civil allegiance to the Empire of India; 


but historically those islands are that part of the land of Coutances 
which remained Norman while the rest stooped to become French. 
The peninsula pointing northwards, with its neighbouring islands, 
save that the islands lie to the west and not to the east, might 
- for no inapt figure of the northern land of the Dane. They 
ormed a land which the Dane was, by a kind of congruity, 
called on to make his own. And his own he made it an 
thoroughly. Added to the Norman duchy by William Longsword 
before Normans had wholly passed into Frenchmen, with the good 
seed watered again by a new settlement straight from Denmark 
under Harold Blaatand, the Danish land of Coutances, like the 
Saxon land of Bayeux, was far slower than the lands beyond the 
Dive in putting on the speech and the outward garb of France. 
And no part of the Norman duchy sent forth more men or mightier, 
to put off that garb in the kindred, if conquered, island, and to 
come back to their natural selves in the form of Englishmen. 
The most Teutonic part of Normandy was the one which had 
a real grievance to avenge on Englishmen; in their land, and in 
their land alone, had Englishmen, for a moment in the days of 
Athelred, shown themselves as invadersand ravagers. But before 
the men of the Cétentin could show themselves as avengers at 
Senlac, they had first to be themselves overthrown at Val-és- 
dunes. Before William could conquer England, he had first to 
conquer his own duchy by the aid of France. Bayeux and Cou- 
tances were to have no share in the spoil of York and Winchester 
till they had been themselves subdued by the joint might of Rouen 
and Paris. 

It is singular enough that the two most org t names aa 
those which connect the Bessin and the Cétentin with Englan 
should be those of their two Bishops, Geoffrey of Coutances, for a 
while Earl of Northumberland, and the more famous Odo, Bishop 
of Bayeux and Earl of Kent. Geoffrey would deserve a higher 
fame than he wins by the possession of endless manors in Domes- 
day and by the suppression of the West-Saxon revolt at Monta- 
cute, if we could believe that, according to a legend which is even 
now hardly exploded, the existing church of Coutances is his 
work, William of Durham and Roger of Salisbury would seem 
feeble workers in the building art beside the man who consecrated 
that building in the purest style of the thirteenth century in the 
year 1056. According to that theory, art must have been at 
Coutances a hundred and fifty years in advance of the rest of the 
world, and, after about a hundred and twenty years, the rest of 
the world must have begun a series of rude attempts at imitating 
the long-neglected model. But without attributing to the art of 
Coutances or the Cétentin so miraculous a development as this, 
the district was at all times fertile in men who could build in 
the styles of their several ages. A journey through the penin- 
sula shows its scenery, so varied and in man so rich, 
adorned by a succession of t buildings worthy of the land 
in which they are placed. e great haven of the district is 
indeed more favoured by nature than by art. In the name 
of Cherbourg medizval etymologists fondly saw an Imperial 
name yet older than that which is borne by the whole dis- 
trict, and the received Latin name is no other than Cesaris 
Burgus. Yet it is far more oo the name of Cherbourg is 
simply the same as our own Scarborough, and that it is so called 
from the rocky hills, the highest ground in the whole district, 
which look down on the fortitied harbour, and are themselves con- 
demned to help in its fortification. The rocks and the valley 
between them are worthy of some better office than to watch over 
an uninteresting town which has neither ancient houses to show 
nor yet handsome modern streets. The chief church, though not 
insignificant, is French and not Norman, and so teaches the wrong 
lesson to an Englishman who begins his Cétentin studies at this 
point. But, four miles or so to the west, he will find a building 
which is French only if we are to apply that name to what runs 
every chance of being pree-Norman, the work of a day when Rolf 
and William Longsword had not yet dismembered the French 
Duchy. Ona slight eminence overhanging the sea stands Quer- 

ueville, with its older and its newer, its lesser and its greater, 
church, the two standing side by side, and with the outline of the 
ter—the same triapsidal form marking both—clearly s ted 
y the smaller. Of the smaller, which is very small indeed, one 
can hardly doubt that parts at least are primitive Romanesque, as 
old as any one chooses. It is the fellow of the little church of 
Montmajeur near Arles, but far ruder. But at Querqueville the 
name is of the argument ; the building gives its name to the 
lace. ‘The first syllable of Querqueville is plainly the Teutonic 
fink ; and it suggests that it got the name from this church having 
been left standing when most of its neighbours were destroyed in 
‘one t several changes; the upper part of its very lo 
poh is late addition, but the and 
of the walls as show the herring-bone work, are surely remains of 
a building older than the settlement of Rolf. 

From the rocks of the Norman h, one of the only two 
railways which find their way into the Cétentin will carry the 
travller through a district whose look, like that of so much of 
this side of Normandy, is thoroughly English, to Valognes, with 
its endless fragments of old domestic architecture, remnants of the 
days when Valognes was a large and aristocratic town, and with 
its church, where the architect has ventured, not wholly without 
success, on the bold experiment of giving its central the sha) 
of its effect improved or spoil al 
is made stranger and more striking—by its grouping with a spire 
late date immediately at its side? There is much to please at 
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Valognes; but when we remember the part which the town plays 
in the history of the Conqueror, that it was from hence, one of his 
favourite dwelling-places, that he took the headlong ride which 
carried him away safely from the rebellious peninsula before 
Val-ds-dunes, we are inclined to grumble that all that now shows 
itself in the place itself is of far later date. The castle is clean 
gone; and the traveller to whom Normandy is chiefly attractive in 
its Norman aspect may perhaps sacrifice the Roman remains of 
Alleaume if the choice lies between them and a full examination 
of the castle and abbey of St. Saviour on the Douve, Saint- 
Sauveur-le-Vicomte, the home of the two Neals, the centre, in the 
days of the second, of the rebellion which caused William to ride 
so hard from Valognes to Rye. A characteristic church or two, 
among them Colomby, with its long lancets, may be taken on 
the way; but the great object of the journey is where the little 
town of St. Saviour lies on its slope, with the castle on the 
one hand, the abbey on the other, rising above the river at its feet. 
The abbey, Neal’s abbey, where his monks supplanted an earlier 
foundation of canons, has gone through many ups and downs. Its 
Romanesque plan remained untouched through a great reconstruc- 
tion of its upper part in the later Gothic. It fell into ruin at the Re- 
volution, but one side of the nave and the central saddle-backed 
tower still stood, and now the ruin is again a perfect church, 
where sisters of mercy have replaced the monks of St. Benedict. 
Here then a great part of the work of the ancient lords remains ; 
with the castle which should be their most direct memorial the 
case is less clear. Besides round towers—one great one specially 
which some one surely must have set down as Phcenician—the 
t feature is the huge square tower which forms the main 
eature of the building, and which has thoroughly the air of a 
Norman keep of the eleventh or twelfth century. But when we 
come nearer, there is hardly a detail—round arches of course alone 
ve nothing—which does not suggest a later time. And the tower 
is attributed to Sir John Chandos, who held the castle in Edward 
the Third’s time. Did he most ingeniously recast every detail of 
an elder keep, or did he choose to build exactly according to the 
bo of an age long before his own? Anyhow, as far as general 
ect goes, the tower thoroughly carries us back to the days of the 
earlier fame of St. Saviour. The view from its top stretches far 
away over the peninsula of which it was once the citadel to the 
backs of the hills which look down on Cherbourg and the sea, the 
sea which, if we believe the tale, bore the fleet of Athelred when 
the elder Neal drove back English invaders more than three 
hundred years before Sir John Chandos. 

The visitor to St. Saviour may perhaps manage to make his way 
straight from that place to Coutances without going back to 
Valognes. In any case his main object between St. Saviour and 
Coutances will be the great Romanesque abbey of Lessay; only, 
by going back to Valognes and taking the railway to Carentan, he 
will be able to combine with Lessay the two very fine churches of 
Oarentan and Periers. Of these, Carentan has considerable 
Romanesque portions, the arches of the central lantern and the 
pillars of the nave which have been ingeniously lengthened and 
made to bear pointed arches. Lessay, we fancy, is very little 
known. It is out of the way, and the country round about it, flat 
and dreary, is widely different from the generally rich, and often 
beautiful, scenery of the district. But few churches of its own 
class s it as an example of an almost untouched Norman 
minster, not quite of the first class in point of scale. We 
say untouched, because it is so practically, though a good deal 
of the vaulting was most ingeniously repaired after the English wars, 
just as St. Stephen at Caen was after the Huguenot wars. Some 
miles over the /andes bring us again into the hilly region round 
the episcopal city, and Coutances is seen on its hill, truly a city 
which cannot be hid. Of its lovely minster we once spoke in 
some detail ; of the city itself we may add that none more truly 
bespeaks its origin asa hill-fort. The hill is of no extraordinary 
height ; but it is thoroughly isolated, not forming part of a range 
like the hills of Avranches and Le Mans. And, saving the open 
place before the cathedral—perhaps the forum of Constantia— 
there is not a flat yard of ground in Coutances. The church itself 
is on a slope ; you walk up the incline of one street and see the 
houses sloping down the incline of the other. In the valley on 
the west side of the city isa singular curiosity, several of the arches 
of a medieval aqueduct. Pointed arches, and buttresses against 
the piers, are what we are not used to in such buildings. A road 
by a few small churches leads to Granville on its peninsula, with its 
strange church where Flamboyant and Renaissance die away into a 
kind of Romanesque most unlike that of Ragusa, and the Cétentin 
has been gone through from north to south. The modern depart- 
ment and the modern diocese go on further; but the “ pagus Con- 
stantinus ” is now done with; the land of Avranches, the march 
against the Breton, has a history of its own. 


THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


Hye correspondence or controversy between Lord Carnarvon 
and Sir W. F. Drummond Jervois on our past and future policy 
in the Straits Settlements furnishes an interesting example both 
of the sort of questions that arise in the East and of the working 
of the new system of colonial government by telegraph. It 
— that Sir George Balfour, having served much in those 

ttlements, desired to place his experience at the disposal of the 
Colonial Office. He eccordingly wrote a letter to Mr. Lowther in 


November last, shortly after news had arrived of Mr. Birch’s 
murder, in which he says that so long as we had the old quiet in 
the Straits which terminated with the government of General 
Cavanagh, we might have abstained from energetically mixing in 
Malay politics; but from the hour when Sir A. Clarke established 
a Resident at Perak the old sleepy policy was at anend. “ You 
cannot now draw back; you cannot stand still; and the only 
solution of our complications is active and decided enforce- 
ment of our power over these petty Malay chiefs.” He adds 
that the disturbances then recently reported were favourable 
for opening up this fine land, and he recommends the 
construction of roads, the navigation of rivers, the presence 
of a large force, the destruction of native stockades and defences, 
the punishment of murder and breach of faith, and rewards and 
pensions for good service. He is only moderately alarmed at the 
prospect of a “holy war,” as the Arabs, who would lead it, are 
fond of money, and might be threatened with deportation to 
Arabia, where the holy character would be as unmarketable as 
coals at Newcastle. The writer thus far seems to adopt the same 
policy as Governor Jervois, and, although he thinks that a military 
officer would have succeeded better than the late Mr. Birch as 
Resident at Perak, yet he regards the “ upholding of our influence ” 
as the Resident’s proper business; and we may assume that he 
would not be satisfied with tendering advice only to be dis- 
regarded. Finally, by an intelligible metaphor, he declares that 
“ Malay weather is suitable, pleasant in some respects”; and he 
hopes that a little judicious energy will soon bring ** the affair” to 
a close. 

If we rightly interpret Sir George Balfour's letter, it recom- 
mends a policy which Lord Carnarvon has rejected. The weather 
may be tempting, but he will make no voyage, and in his view there 
is no “ atlair ” to be settled, and no particular scope for judicious 
energy. The substance of his telegrams and despatches to Governor 
Jervois is to do nothing, and to do it very much. Of course 
the outbreak must be vigorously suppressed, but it is not to be 
made an opportunity for anything like that “opening up” of the 
Malay peninsula which Sir George Balfour contemplates as prob- 
able. Lord Carnarvon seems to wish and almost hope for the 
restoration of that “old quiet in the Straits” which the late Go- 
vernor, or destiny, destroyed. He has not the smallest desire for 
energetically mixing in Malay politics, and we may perhaps assume 
that he does not sympathize with the inclination of the new Go- 
vernor to commence or prosecute a conquering and civilizing ad- 
ministration. Above all, he counts the cost of war, and remembers 
that military success, in itself gratifying, may disagreeably influ- 
ence the year's estimates. On the whole, the Colonial Secretary 
may be regarded as a drag, often useful, but sometimes irritating, 
on colonial activity. He has so sharply reprimanded Governor 
Jervois for thinking and acting for himself that other governors are 
not likely hereafter to exhibit offensive originality, Enthusiastic 
postmen, if there are any, would probably measure the happiness 
of mankind by the number of telegrams received ; but a 
colonial governor may be excused for wishing Downing Street 
“further” when it demands telegraphic explanations of 
policy at the crisis of a revolt. lt appears that Governor 
Jervois assumed office rather more than a year ago, and, havi 
taken time to look about him, he had formed his plan of 
administration, which he erroneously believed to be in accord- 
ance with Lord Carnarvon’s policy. Beiore his arrival, an 
“ engagement ” had been entered into between the British Govern- 
ment on the one side and Sultan Abdullah of Perak and certain 
chiefs on the other, by which it was arranged that British officers 
were to be appointed as Resident and Assistant-Resident in Perak, 
and “ their advice was to be taken and acted upon on all questions 
other than those touching Malay religion and custom.” As regards 
this ‘‘engagement,” it may be questioned, tirst, whether the late 
Governor, Sir Andrew Clarke, had authority to enter into it; and, 
secondly, what it meant. But Governor Jervois found it in exist- 
ence, — it to be binding, and understood it in its obvious 
sense. Iiven Sir George Balfour, although he thinks that “a cap- 
tain of native infuntry” as Resident would have had special power 
of persuasion, implies, as we understand, that there must be a 
power of compulsion in the background. Governor Jervois found 
that the relations between adviser and advised were unsatisfactory. 
The Resident’s advice was disregarded, and he must either passively 
witness acts which he disapproved, or practically assume the govern- 
ment of the country. We all know that native princes are supple 
in manner and obdurate in conduct; they will sweetly promise 
everything and pertinaciously do nothing. “As intractable as he 
was civil, as obstinate as he was courteous, and as firm as he was 
seemingly acquiescent,” is Governor Jervois’s neat sketch of Ismail, 
the rival of Abdullah as Sultan of Perak. Lord Carnarvon has 
the telegraph at command, and if he can perform a task to which 
white-washing a negro would be a joke, a grateful nation will 
applaud him. He may perhaps encounter a difficulty like that 
which the Watch propounded to Dogberry when he charged them 
to call at the alehouses and bid those that are drunk get them to 
bed. “How if they will not?” On a moderate estimate of the 
longevity of Governments, it is probable that Lord Carnarvon’s 
ne will last his time, although really it is more hopeless than 

logberry’s ; for the night's drunkards would be sober in the morn- 
ing, but the Ethiopian cannot change his skin, nor the leopard his 
spots, nor the Sultans of Perak their polite intractability. We 


| may observe that even at the Colonial Office they often listen to 
' advice which they do not follow. 


Governor Jervois contends that he was only pursuing a course 
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initiated under sanction from home by his predecessor, and further 
that this course was necessary. The former question is personal 
and temporary, while the latter has general and lasting interest. 
Lord Carnarvon has dealt fully with the past transactions, but he 
reserves the question of future policy for a separate despatch, and 
whatever he writes upon this important subject will be care- 
fully considered, although the he undertakes is, we fear, 
rather too like mopping up the ocean. The latest Parlia- 
mentary paper issued on this subject contains a despatch as long 
as a ages rng from Governor Jervois, and Lord Carnarvon’s 
answer, which is not much shorter, and appears to have been 
presented to Parliament as soon as it was sent off. Colonial 
governors are allowed, or at least assume, considerable latitude 
as well as longitude, in the language they address to the Colonial 
Office, and perhaps the annoyance of perpetual telegrams is 
compensated by the opportunity of publishing pamphlets at 
the national expense. Lord Carnarvon, on the other hand, 
although perfectly courteous to his subordinate, is not so meek as 
when he addresses the blustering politicians of South Africa. But, 
after all, the “cheek” of the Governor or the responsive snub from 
the Colonial Office is of small importance to any but the giver 
and receiver. The matter of public interest is the future relations 
between the British Government and Perak and the other Malay 
States. “Even if it were ever contemplated,” says Governor 
Jervois, “that the Residents should contine their attention to 
merely giving advice, it has been found from the very commence- 
ment that such a course has been impossible.” Again he says :— 
“‘ When I arrived here in May last I found that each Resident was 
practically administering the government of the State to which he 
was accredited, and I certainly always considered that this was 
understood to be the case in the Colonial Office, as it certainly was 
by every one out here, from the very commencement of the Resi- 
dential system.” This remark applies to all the States to which 
Residents had been accredited, and in the case of Perak 
the necessity for this course was enhanced by the anarchy caused 
by the rival claims of Ismail and Abdullah. The writer then 
quotes his predecessor's instructions to Mr. Birch, issued nearly a 
year before the outbreak, as to the revenue of Perak. He is to 
allow the existing system to go on for the present, but “he will 
use his best exertions to put down, by force if necessary, all un- 
lawiul exactions, of whatever nature.” We do not see how these 
instructions could be carried out by a mere adviser of the Sultan, 
He then quotes from Reports by Mr. Birch showing how he car- 
ried out these instructions, and these Reports were seen by Lord 
Carnarvon. When he arrived at Singapore he found, as he says, 
that each Resident was practically administering the government 
of the State to which he was accredited, and he considered that he 
should only be carrying out the views of the Colonial Office in sup- 
porting such a system, and endeavouring, if possible, to bring it to 
a successful issue. This system was not introduced by him, but 
he found it in operation, and he considered it under the circum- 
stances a logical consequence of intervention. In his view the 
only question with regard to Perak is whether the policy should 
be maintained of governing by a British officer in the name 
of the Sultan, or whether the country should be annexed 
as a portion of Her Majesty’s dominions; and we cannot help 
thinking that, however Lord Carnarvon may labour to show that 
there is a third course open to him, it will ultimately appear that 
this is the only question. The revenue of Perak would increase, 
and the Government is assured by influential and wealthy 
Chinamen that, if Perak were under British rule, swarms of 


‘industrious Chinese would flock in; and these, with the Chinese 


and British capital which would soon be invested, would com- 
pletely change the face of the country. The agricultural and 
mineral wealth of Perak is very great, and with the introduction 
of immigration and coolie labour, the Malays would soon be out- 
numbered, and all difficulties respecting them would cease. 

Lord Carnarvon answers that Mr. Birch’s Reports were seen to 
contain indications of an assumption by the Residents of duties in 
excess of their position as counsellors, and on this account he 
cautioned Governor Jervois against the growth of this tendency. 
Further, “he cannot admit that the system introduced by the 
Governor when the proclamations were issued, providing for the 
Government of P in the name of the Sultan by British Com- 
missioners responsible to the Governor, was merely a slight 
modification of the system as already approved.” 
Lord Carnarvon rightly holds that this was a considerable 
change, on which the Home Government should have been 
consulted, and it is difficult to perceive that necessity for 
immediate action which was assumed by the Governor. But 
even if this necessity existed, “ the telegraph was available,” and 

Carnarvon thinks it should have been used. We may be 
sure that any possible exposition by telegram of the Governor's 
plan would have drawn a negative trom home, and if the matter 
were urgent and could not be briefly explained, the Governor 
ey acted on his own responsibility. But we doubt the urgency. 

Governor admits that he erred in miscalculating the resistance 
which the Proclamation would provoke. We cannot help thinking 
that so grave a step should not have been taken without prepara- 
tion, which would have involved reference to the Colonial Office 
and consequent prohibition. As to the past, therefore, Lord 
Carnarvon is well founded in his strictures, but we incline to think 
that Governor Jervois has more correctly gauged the future. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
v. 

‘T is hard to tell whether portrait-painting as an art is rising 

or falling, but certain it is that prices are rising. Of this 
encouraging fact to Academicians and others we may quote a 
cogent proof. Gainsborough painted the famous Duchess of 
Devonshire, a picture which, it is said, was in the year 1839 
purchased for 50. The other day, when, on the death.of a 
well-known collector, the work had to be brought to the hammer, 
the state of things was changed as follows. The bidding began 
at 1,000 guineas, the next bid was 3,000, and then, with mad 
advances of 1,000 guineas, alternating with eee lucid 
intervals of only 500, the picture was finally knocked down, 
amidst applause, at the extravagant sum of 10,100 guineas, the 
highest price, it is supposed, ever realized ina London auction 
mart. We need scarcely add that this is the picture which has 
since been cut from its frame and stolen. Such being the rise 
in prices, it is no wonder that the genius of our generation, espe-~ 
cially when the genius is so distinguished as that of Sir Francis 
Grant, should be given up to portrait-painting. 

Portraiture, though often deemed a monotonous art, displays 
considerable variety. It is true that it often falls a victim to 
modern fashion, that conventional backgrounds are transmitted 
from generation to generation; but, on the other hand, faces that 
are far from fair, and figures that are by no means faultless, acquire 
“style” through treatment—a style sometimes borrowed from 
Vandyck, and sometimes from the Dutch, a style occasionally 
touched with dignity and with a deep glow of colour reflected 
from Titian, and often with a grace and persuasive manner as if 
certain artists of our day had inherited the palette and the pencil 
of Reynolds. Mr. Pettie’s “ Portrait in the Costume of the 
Seventeenth Century” (886) is in bearing werthy of Vandyck, and 
in colour recalls Venice. Mr. Sant and Mr. Archer, on the contrary, 
strive to emulate Reynolds. The fault of Mr. Sant is that, though 
graceful, he is colourless in the two “ Daughters of Mr. Carl 
Siemens ” (197). An analogous example of composition portraiture 
is Mr. Archer's “Spring Flowers: Norah and Hilda, twin 
daughters of the late Mr. David Reid” (41). This habit of trans- 
forming a mere portrait into a fancy composition is much to be 
commended ; the manner is caught trom Reynolds, a master who 
had a happy knack of suggesting a story tirough a situation, and 
of enhancing the childlike simplicity of youthful sitters by land- 
— surroundings which never violate the modesty of nature. 

. Leighton has tried a fresh technique in the vigorous head of 
“Captain Richard Burton” (128). To gain power, he exchanges 
his usually smooth surface for a rough texture loaded with pig- 
ments which stand out in absolute relief; thus extremes meet. 
Mr. Ouless also favours us with vehement handling in the head 
of “ The Right Hon. Edward Pleydell Bouverie (77). The same 
artist, in Portrait of Sir R. P. Amphlett” (456), achieves 
success in great measure by the studied relation between the head 
and the hands—a reciprocity of action, resulting as usual ia 
the expression of governing intellect and will, which seems to 
have been suggested by certain celebrated figures by Titian and 
Raffaelle. Our artists are wise thus to lay down their lines in the 
old landmarks. Mr, Weils is among the most liberal of contri- 
butors ; he sends no less than seven works—one a landscape. In. 
the portrait of “ Dr. Lionel Beale” (1327) he relies on the now 
common device of loading on colours to gain force. But it is to 
be observed that our painters, in giving forth the abundance of 
a full-charged pencil, lack the adroitness of the old masters— 
Rembrandt and others—who with a firm bristling brush left marks 
of undulating lines which, asin line-engraving, express the model- 
ling of surfaces. . 

Mr. Orchardson’s best picture is a “ Portrait” (107); the head, 
kindled into tiery colour, has been forced up by intensity of back- | 

und; the treatment is defiant, but scarcely extravagant. The 

t work of Mr. Prinsep’s also is a portrait ; the artist has a fortu- 
nate subject in “The Lord Lawrence” (1334); the merit of 
the work greatly lies in the harmonious relation maintained 
between head and hands, which is always, as we have said, a dis- 
tinguishing mark of intelligent portraiture. Mr. Watts is quite 
himself when giving intellectual consistency and concentration to 
the head of “‘ Mr. Macnamara, Surgeon to Westminster Hospital ” 
(1275). It may be objected, however, that the principle of sub- 
ordination of draperies and accessories has been carried too far. 


We have before done justice to the portrait of “Mrs. Sebastian 


Schlesinger” (248), by Mr. Millais. The artist seems to strive to 
combine the intellectual with the esthetic in the head of “‘ The 
Right Hon. Lord Lytton, Viceroy of India” (240). Sad it is to 
confess that the male and female portraits of this year add point to 
the satire that, while God makes the man, the milliner makes the 
woman. Foreign painters are at their worst, especially Herr 
Koberwein, in his wooden effigy of the “ Duke of Edinburgh” 
(105), and Herr Miiller, in the portrait of the “ Princess Louise” 
395). Also conspicuous among failures are contributions from 
Mr. Hallé (1162), from Mr. Sandys (1139), and Mr. Charles 
Landseer (293). The following have deservedly obtained general 
commendation :—“ Viscount Enfield” (312), by Mr. Lehmann ; 
“ Mrs. Marmaduke Whitaker” (386), by Miss M. Brooks ; “ Mrs, 
Henry King” (866), by Miss Starr; and “ Mr, Thomas Selway, 
Stonemason, Ottery St. Mary ” (1096), by Lady Coleridge. 
Landseapes wherein figures take a prominent part have been for 
many years on the increase throughout Euro We all know 
that even in Italy the time for “ Flights into Egypt” and the like 
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is past ; but in place of such sacred compositions the French addict 
themselves to classic idyls, and the English to pastorals peopled 
by rustic peasantry. Mr. F. Morgan, in a sunny, pleasant scene, 
well painted and happily composed, has combined haymaking, 
haymakers, and geese (2) Geese have become quite the fashion 
since Mr. Frederick Walker showed their pictorial value for high 
lights and for headlong movement. Mr. John Linnell, senior, 
somewhat after the manner of Rubens, felicitously composes land- 
scapes with figures; the secret of success with him, as with all 
others, being the ordained unison between humanity and what Mr. 
Carlyle would call the universe. “The Hollow Tree” (51) is the 
— theme which Mr. Linnell enhances by colour and enlarges by 
outlook across a distant landscape. Mr. Hook, who again disports 
himself on the confines of ocean, and Mr. Boughton, who prefers to 
take his stand inland, are other artists who bring figures into inti- 
mate relation with the primal elements of earth, air, and water. 
It may be objected, however, that, for the sake of effect, Mr. Hook 
sometimes exalts his figures to colossal proportions. We have marked 
for commendation “ Mountebanks on a Wet Road” (349), b 

Mr. Richards, and “ Lowering Marble from the Quarry—Carrara ” 
(460), by Mr. Poingdestre, an artist who has favourably identified 

imself with these mountains of marble. 

Landscapes this year receive hard treatment under anti-sympa- 
thetic hangers. Several artists who by arduous study have gained 
an acknowledged position find themselves absolutely excluded, 
while some of the worst landscapes, if they but come from within 
the pale of the Academy, gain distinction. Take as an example 
Mr. Vicat Cole's “ Decline of Day” (308). The scale is ten times in 
excess of the motive, the execution is weak, the effect meretricious. 
The election of Mr. Oakes over the heads of several highly qualified 
competitors has taken the world a little by surprise. After the 
artist’s usual manner, “ Fording a Tidal Creek ” (6) confounds crea- 
tion with chaos. Better brought together is ‘Sheltered ” (36) ; 
in this cove of the sea the wind is on the wave, and wind and rain 
are in the sky; the colour is modestly grey and wholly harmless. 
Not so, however, the flaring colour of “ Sir Thomas’s Tower” (532), 
by Mr. Brett, a leading competitor for the Associateship. The 
rocks here are as of cast iron coming out of a furnace. We can 
well understand that Academicians, who mostly have reached the 
state of mind in which “to rest and be thankful” becomes a wel- 
come motto, are afraid of close contact with artists who threaten a 
conflagration. But Mr. Peter Graham was always safe from fire, 
though not from flood; and yet we fear that “ Moorland Rovers” 
(885) will not open to him the doors of the Academy. Mr. 
Mac Whirter, however, may approach a little nearer to the goal by 
“The Lady of the Woods” (511),a title not inappropriately 
e- to feathery birch trees, which often raise their graceful 

eads among sterner growths as fairies of the forest. We may 
also note for commendation “An Autumn Evening; Barges 
seme a Lock on the Thames” (20), by Mr. Leader; “Coney- 

urst Cottages ” (5), by Mr. Adams ; and “Capri, from the Valley 
of the Pines, Massa ; Morning Etfect” (489), by Mr. White. 

“Over the Hills and Far Away” (106) we have already done 
full justice to. Mr. Millais here rushes into a rainbow, and evi- 
dently he has gained a little more knowledge of nature since the 
time when he depicted a second rainbow repeating the precise 
order of prismatic colours of the first. The merest tiro in science 
knows that, in the not unusual phenomenon of two rainbows, the 
second reverses the colours of the first. In a previous article we 
enumerated some of the principal landscapes in the Exhibition; 
‘we may now add an impressive scene, “Near Via Reggio, where 
Shelley's Body was Found” (945), by Mr. W. B. Richmond. 
The artist has cast over an array of mountains, backed by a 
lurid tempestuous sky, the dramatic intensity and grandeur which 
we have reason to look for when a disciple of high art transfers his 
motives from figure to landscape. An ominous storm bursting 
suddenly into the midst of sunset glory stands in natural relation 
to the tragic death of the author of “ The Revolt of Islam.” We 
may here mention two amateurs on whom professionals can afford 
to look kindly. Viscount Hardinge seems to have been greatly 
impressed by a “ Mountain Pass in the Valley of Cashmere ” 
(1299) and Sir Robert Collier, in “The Austrian Tyrol” (21), 
tails with other amateurs only because, misled by ambition rather 
than guided by knowledge, they all shoot at the moon and miss. 
Reverting to professional artists within the Academy, we come 
across certain bridges and water-wheels perpetrated by Mr. O'Neil, 
an Assuciate who does not appear quite competent to compete 
for a prize in “ the O of Giotto. 

Marine-painting is in decadence; yet the First Lord of the 
Aduwiralty argued at the annual dinner that it is “in maritime 
States that the tine arts have most succeeded,” and that “ the 
maritime supremacy of this country will part passu be accompanied 
by excellence in art.” Mr, Ward Hunt also ventured on the state- 
meut that Her Majesty's ship Infleaible, at the launch of which he 
had assisted, would prove a fit subject for the painter. When we 
look around the Exhibition, these hopes prove delusive. Mr. 
Cookie still naturally shows his old predilection for fishing-boats on 
Lee (223), and Mr. Hook to catch crabs in a 

ittle boat in chopping waters (234). We must give a i 
word of praise Shearing in the Sound of Harris” 
98), by Mr. H. Macallum; “ Home from the Herring Fishing” 
610), by Mr. Allan, and “ A Lifeboat” in a devouring sea (455), 
by Mr. Henry Moore. 

Animal-painting is sounder on the Continent than in England. 
Sir Edwin Landseer set an example which others have followed 
and exaggerated; he and his emulators make animals ape 


humanity ; the poor dumb creatures are expected to speak, weep, 
or laugh. This excess of misplaced sentiment is possibly but 
the reaction from the stiff and stuffed animals which Mr. Cooper 
and Mr. Ansdell continue to paint and exhibit year by year. 
Too much after the circus style are “The Mares and Foals; 
Picardy ” (557), by Mr. Davis. More sober and true to nature 
are horses ploughing on a spring morning (506). Mr. Beavis 
usually paints horses as if he had tried horse-breaking but never 
succeeded. Mr. H. Hardy is guilty of a most obnoxious menagerie, 
brought together on the pretext of “ God’s Covenant with Noah” 
(899). Such hideous creatures do not deserve to be saved from a 
Deluge ; the colour is as detestable as the forms are disagreeable. 

The two Galleries devoted to water-colour drawings, chalks, 
etchings, and architectural designs present little out of the 
common. Of the last we shall have something to say on a future 
occasion. Among the drawings, however, we may note “ The 
Casket” (655), by Mr. Muckley; “Schoolwards” (696), by Mr. 
Lidderdale; “ The Last Sight of Fiammetta” (757), by Mrs. 
M. S. Stillman; and “Idle Moments ” (893), by Miss E. S. 
Guinness. We cannot congratulate Mr. E. M. Ward on “ Jour 
maigre; the Fisb-market, Caen, Normandy” (689); nor Mr. 
Chevalier, who was present by command at “The Grand Review 
= aa of the Marriage Festivities at St. Petersburg, 
1874 ” (857). 

Mr. Henry Blackburn is the author of a pretty po entitled 
“ Academy Notes, with upwards of one hundred illustrations of the 
principal pictures at Burlington House.” The illustrations have all 
the more value because the drawings have in many cases been made 
by the artists themselves. The accompanying letterpress is inten- 
tionally descriptive and not critical. These illustrated Notes, which 
now reach a second year, are an improvement on the first. The 
little book, published at a modest cost, may serve as a pleasant re- 
miniscence of many works with which we have sought to make 
our readers acquainted. 


THE OPERAS. 


_o operas of widely different schools—Semtramide and Les 
Huguenots—have been given since M. Faure’s appearance, 
with strong casts, at Drury Lane. Semtramide is an admirable 
example of the pure Italian school. There is immense opportunity 
in the story for dramatic treatment; but the composer’s chief 
care was to produce a succession of melodious sounds. This 
result he perhaps never attained more fully than in the Semiramide, 
where every florid cadence, almost every harmony, whether for 
voices, for instruments, or for both combined, is completely 
beautiful. While the ear is in this way delighted, the eye 
might be equally pleased with the pomp and splendour of the 
Assyrian Court. But even if this condition were fulfilled, one 
could scarcely avoid longing at times for the dramatic fire of the 
later composer. Situations of the most intense character are lost. 
in mazes of exquisite tunefulness, and here and there, notably in 
the accompaniment to Arsace’s air in what, according to the book, 
is the second scene of the third act, Rossini’s use of the orchestra 
reminds one of the term scornfully, and not altogether unjustly, 
applied to the Italian orchestration by the newest German school, 
who call it the twanging of a big guitar. It is the fate of 
established principles in art as in politics to be attacked in the 
interest of progress, and the result of the conflict in both cases 
illustrates the doctrine of the survival of the fittest. The stormy 
fire of Phédre's terrible story is in some way quenched by theslow 
stateliness of Racine’s verse ; and so is that of Semiramis’s no less 
terrible one by the abundant sweetness of Rossini’s music; but 
both play and opera have in different kind qualities by which they 
are likely to live in spite of later methods. 

It depends greatly upon the singers in Semiramide whether the 
effect of the opera shall be dramatic as well as musical; and it 
would be difficult to tind three singers so well fitted to invest the 
three principal parts with the desired passion as Mlle. Titiens, 
Mme. Trebelli, and M. Faure. Mlle. Titiens may be said, as a 
comedian and a singer, to belong to no school; she has in her 
acting, as in her vocalization, a sweeping grandeur which is ex- 
clusively hers. M. Faure and Mme. Trebelli have both brought 
the method of the French school to perfection; and each shows 
what effect constant and careful study, allied to the finest natural 
talent, can produce. M. Faure, whose costume and make-up 
were, as always, admirable, gave a most striking representation 
of Assur. He conveyed the idea of a villain, commanding, cold, 
and remorseless, whom nothing could divert from his purposes. 
The effect of the spectre’s appearance on him is merely transitory. 
In the next scene alone with Semiramis he has completely re- 
covered from the disturbance of his faculties, and there is a lofty, 
almost careless, scorn in his taunting her with their joint 
plot for her husband's death. It is worthy of remark how 
the singer, exhibiting here almost precisely the same facial 
expression which he presents more than once as Mephisto- 
pheles, yet gives to it another character which is dependent 
on something more than the different framing of the 
face. M. Faure appeared a little hoarse on the first production of 
Semiramide ; but, as was only to be expected, his singing of the. 
florid music was so sure and finished, his phrasing so well studied, 
that one would have been more than content with such singing even 
if it had not been combined with admirable acting. Mlle. Titiens’s 
Semiramis is a splendidly tragic figure, and Mme. Trebellis 
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Arsace is the embodiment of youthful ardour and nobility. The 
great duet between the mother and son was sung perfectly, and the 
expression on the one side of repentant, on the other of pitying, 
tenderness was admirable. Of the performances of these two 
singers, as of the others concerned in the opera, we spoke at length 
last year. A defect in the stage management which was then 
apparent remains unaltered. The amount of light upon the stage 
in the last scene gives an impossible air to the blind wandering 
after each other of the three principal characters. It is as if they 
were performing some curious dance figure. One would like to 
know also how carved elephants come to play an important part in 
the decoration of Semiramis’s palace, and why the name of Ninus 
is written over his tomb in choice Italian, The overture was well 
played, the delicacy of the violin passages being, as before, admir- 
able, and the choruses were given steadily. 

One could hardly wish for a tiner performance of Les Huguenots 
than has been given at this house. The dramatic feeling, the 
tunefulness, the command of orchestral resources, the power of 
investing music with characteristic passion, which together make 
up what the disciples of Herr Wagner are pleased to call “ the 
olla podrida of Meyerbeer,” do not often find such complete ex- 
pression. It is the more strange that this contempt for Meyerbeer 
should be entertained, inasmuch as, if we are not mistaken, Herr 
Wagner's starting-point was the necessity for fitness in the music 
of an opera to the dramatic requirements of its story; and this is 
precisely what is found in Meyerbeer. However, Meyerbeer never 
recognized the real power of Herr Wagner, which may be some 
reason for Herr Wagner's disciples objecting to Meyerbeer; and 
there is some truth in what M. Blaze de Bury has said: “ Les Alle- 
mands sont impitoyables ; ils ne pardonneront jamais 4 Meyerbeer 
davoir pris en France le point d’appui de sa renommée, de les 
avoir voulu conquérir de chez nous.” 

The instrumental performance at Drury Lane was excellent, and 
would have seemed to us nearly perfect but for Sir Michael Costa’s 
singular fondness for noise. The Huguenots does, no doubt, re- 
quire a certain amount of noise, but it is surely not desirable to 
exaggerate this to the extent of drowning the voices, which are 
intended to be sustained by the orchestra. In the singing and 
acting of the opera it would be difficult to tind much 
defect. Signor Fancelli and Mlle. Titiens appeared to- 
-_ again as Raoul and Valentine, and gave the great 

uet with surprising power. From Mlle. Titiens, indeed, one 
expects nothing else; but Signor Fancelli, who, with many 
merits, is apt both to phrase and act with some heaviness, seemed 
to us on this occasion to do better than he has ever done before. 
Mlle. Titiens’s splendid voice was in perfect order, and her acting, 
even to the management of the two falls in the scene with Raoul, 
was, if possible, finer than ever. Another duet very finely sung 
and acted was that between Valentine and Marcel, which part was 
filled by Herr Rokitansky, who has reappeared after a long 
absence. Since Signor Medini’s too short ap ce here, no 
Marcel at all equal in merit to Herr Rokitansky has been seen; 
and Herr Rokitansky has the advantage of Signor Medini in 
certainty of intonation. He represented the bluff warrior 
and faithful servant with great truth and simplicity, and 
his powerful voice, which seems to have no harsh note in 
it, and to take without effort tones deep as the thunder, was 
managed with masterly skill. It would be well if the promise of 
Herr Rokitansky’s ap ce as Bertramo in Roberto ti Diavolo 
were fulfilled. Mme. Trebelli’s bright gaiety of manner and action, 
and exquisite skill and feeling in singing, made one wish, as always, 
that there were more of Urbano. The laughing impertinence with 
which she looks at Marcel in the first scene is delicious. Mlle. 
Elena Varesi sang the music of Marguerite de Valois with fresh- 
ness and fluency; but one desired something more like royal 
dignity in herdemeanour. Mlle. Varesi spoilt the effect of a 
dress by the staring red face which she carried. Signor Rota’s St. Bris 
was in all respects satisfactory, and M. Faure ap as Nevers. 
There is a story that M. Faure’s first performance ot this part was the 
result of a wager with a manager that he would give it importance. 
Whether that is true or not, it is matter of record that M. Faure 
was the first singer who brought the part into light, and in so 
doing showed that Meyerbeer treated the personages in the second 
rank of his work with as much care as he gave to those in the 
first. 

M. Faure’s Nevers is the essence of gaiety, courtliness, and 
chivalry ; the type in character of the Cavalier in romances which 
treat of Charles 1.’s time. In his hands Nevers becomes the prin- 
cipal person in the first scene. One cannot help watching him as 
he sits at table, even when he is not singing, and observing how 
the actor's talent comes out even in the handling of his goblet. 
It is not recklessly brandished as goblets generally are in operatic 
drinking scenes ; the Count seems to be really drinking and talking 
with a company of light-hearted friends ; for M. Faure’s wonder- 
ful brightness of manner seems to communicate itself to those around 
him, to create life where one too often sees the mechanical motion of 

uppets. Throughout the sceneM. Faure’s acting is the perfection of 
figh comedy, and the small piece of business at the end when he 
stands laughingly in Marcel’s way as Raoul goes out is admirably in- 
vented and executed. It is perhaps needless to say that his singing 
in this scene, as throughout, was perfect. While —— of this 
scene, we may suggest that it would be desirable to bring in Raoul’s 
letter without an envelope. In the second scene M. Faure’s dignity 
in the quartet of the oath was remarkable; and it was with a 
that he made the outward expression of Nevers’s 
at the rejection of St. Bris’s daughter by Raoul second 


to that of St. Bris himself. Nevers’s ai ce in the second 
act is very short, but the tender and chivalrous devotion of M. 
Faure’s manner as he approached Valentine, the grace and dignity 
of his aspect as they went to the barge, gave it a singular im- 
portance. His most striking scene was of course in the third 
act. Here the changing expression of his face as he listened to the 
opening of St. Bris’s designs for the extermination of the Hugue- 
nots, the repressed anger and scorn with which, having risen, he 

ulled off his gloves and flung them impatiently down as he took 

is place again, the moody attitude in which he sat until every 
one else had taken the required oath, led well up to the fine outburst 
of indignation and disdain with which, again rising, he refused 
to degrade his sword to assassination, and fl it at St. Bris’s 
feet. The action gave the perfect idea of a chivalrous soul re- 
volted at vileness; and the reassuring tenderness with which he 
paused and stooped to kiss Valentine’s hand before he went out 
under the guard of St. Bris’s soldiers was like the last fine touch 
to a splendid picture. 


THE DERBY. 


OX three candidates in particular for the great race of last 
Wednesday the attention of the public has been for weeks 
past directed. Petrarch, Skylark, and the Mineral Colt had each 
of them special claims to consideration, and each has been persis- 
tently supported by a large body of partisans. After the absurdly 
easy victory of Petrarch in the Two Thousand Guineas, it was 
difficult to find any sound reason for opposing his chance for the 
Derby. That the horse was not fully wound up at Newmarket was 

atent to the most ordinary observer; that he won inastyle which 
08 rarely been equalled was equally indisputable ; and the utmost 
that could be urged by those whose wish was father to the thought 
that Petrarch was not a first-class horse was that he was only 
called upon to beat a second-class field. It was said that both the 
Middle Park Plate and the Two Thousand fields were of moderate 
quality, and that therefore it was no very t achievement to 
carry off these two races. It was not Petrarch’s fault, however, if 
his opponents were not of first-rate quality. A horse can do no 
more than win his engagements in good style, and beat fairly and 

uarely such company as he may chance to meet. That Petrarch 
did this there can be no manner of doubt; and the greatest horse 
that ever was foaled could not have improved on the form shown 
by the son of Lord Clifden and Laura in the only two races for 
which he has started. It was said also that a horse with such 
astonishing speed is not always a stayer; and the fact of Petrarch’s 
having won a mile race in a common canter was seriously urged as 
a reason why he would be unsuccessful in one overa mile and a 
half. Considering that until a horse has tried in public to compass 
a mile and a half it is premature to suggest his inability to accom- 
plish this feat, the worth of this argument cannot be very highly 
rated. Every winner of a great race, however, has a certain 
number of enemies as much as every loser has of apolo,ists; 
but even the most ingenious critics were unable to anticipate 
danger to Petrarch in the Derby from anything that tinished 
behind him in the Two Thousand. The case of Julius Cesar, of 
Great Tom, of Wild Tommy, and of Coltness was by common 
consent abandoned as hopeless; and it became necessary to look 
in another direction for the threatened opposition to the Two 
Thousand winner. 

The public form of Kisber, better knowr as the colt by 
Buccaneer out of Mineral, deservedly commanded a great amount 
of respect. It is true that he was beaten three times as a 
two-year-old, by Levant, Farnese, and Gilestone in the July 
Stakes, by Farnese and M. de Fligny in the Stetchworth Stakes 
—both in the Newmarket July Meeting of 1875—and by Pe- 
trarch in the Middle Park Plate; but his solitary victory in the 
Dewhurst Plate was held by his friends to atone amply for 
his previous failures. In that race the Mineral colt not only beat 
Springfield, accounted at that time one of the best two-year-olds of 
the season, as well as Bay Wyndham and King Death, both 
winners of important events, but also ran away from Madeira, 
the second to Petrarch in the Middle Park Plate. Great expec- 
tations had been formed of the Mineral colt in the Middle 
Park Plate, and his signal defeat in that race was at once re- 
pudiated by his friends. When, therefore, a fortnight later, over 
a longer course, he succeeded in beating Madeira much further 
than Petrarch had beaten her, his supporters at once jumped to the 
conclusion that he was a genuine stayer, and longed for the time 
to come when he could do battle with the son of Lord Clifden 
once more. Certainly, as far as appearances went, the Mineral 
colt looked as if into 
without a t 0! » but ca of staying over long 
courses ; bat still he circumstances that 
made it necessary to devise excuses for him, and it would 
have been an ex i circumstance if in a single fort- 
night a horse could improve a stone in form. Undoubtedly 
Petrarch gave the Mineral colt a stone beating in the Middle Park 
Plate, and for our own part we inclined to the belief either 
that Madeira went off between the Second October and Houghton 
meetings, or that Petrarch won the Middle Park Plate so easily 
that half the field were pulled up, and the barren honours of second 

became a matter of chance, rather than that the son of 
and Mineral made such astounding progress in so short 


last of the trio, Skylark, besides being a splendid. 
B 
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looking horse, worthy in his outward characteristics of his 
illustrious sire King Tom, had the rare recommendation of being 
unbeaten, and of having won all his six races in thoroughly gallant 
style. As a two-year-old he won the Gladiateur Stakes at the 


Newmarket July Meeting, beating M. de Fligny; the Chesterfield” 


Stakes at the same meeting, beating Gilestone and Hellenist ; 
the Rutland Stakes, beating nothing in particular; and a rich 
Post Sweepstakes of a thousand sovereigns, beating King Death, 
Twine the Plaiden, and Coltness. This year, Skylark, having 
made all the improvement during the winter that could be ex- 
pected, has run twice with equal success ; and there were only two 
reasons why he has not figured for some time past at the head of 
the Derby quotation. The first was that doubts existed as to his 
soundness. He is known to have always been affected with curby 
hocks; but that ailment has not prevented many horses from 
winning great races. Of late, however, the rumour spread that 
one of his forelegs had shown signs of giving way, and in conse- 
quence his position has been seriously assailed, while, as week after 
week passed by and no rain fell, and the ground became harder 
and harder, his supporters were unable to conceal their anxiety. 
The second objection to Skylark was that he had never beaten 
anything better than M. de Fligny, Gilestone, Twine the Plaiden, 
and Hellenist. We have already mentioned that a similar objec- 
tion was raised against Petrarch himself; and therefore it came to 
this, that the only two unbeaten horses of their year were both 
cavilled against because it so happened that they had never had 
an opportunity of meeting to decide their respective claims 
to superiority. We may add a remark which ought pro- 
perly to have been made earlier, that one desperate argu- 
ment for the discomfiture of Petrarch was found in the 
recollection that more than one winner of the Two Thousand 
had failed to repeat his victory at Epsom. Macgregor, it was re- 
membered, who carried off the Two Thousand in a canter, was 
only a bad fourth in the Derby; but it was forgotten that the 
ground in 1870 was unprecedentedly hard, that the long drought 
had almost driven trainers distracted, and that only the week 
before the Derby Macgregor had been sent to Bath to race on 
ground as hard as adamant; that, in fact, everything within human 
power had been done to render his defeat a certainty. On the 
other hand, the double victories of Lord Lyon and Gladiateur were 
equally worthy of remembrance, and indeed the expectation of the 
winner of the Two Thousand finishing there or thereabouts in the 
Derby has become an axiom of the Turf which the event rarely 
contradicts. 

The antecedents of the horses which finished behind Petrarch in 
the Two Thousand were duly referred to by us at the time, and 
need not be dwelt upon again. It was the universal opinion that 
not one of them had the slightest chance of turning the tables on 
the son of Lord Clifden and Laura at Epsom, and hence their 
names, to the very last, remained almost unmentioned. But 
outside their ranks there were several promising candidates in addi- 
tion to the Mineral colt and Skylark. Of these All Heart, who 
ran three times as a two-year-old, and was beaten on every occa- 
sion, was, strange to say, nearly as good a favourite as Skylark, 
who had run six races and had been victorious in all. All Heart 
made his first appearance at Doncaster in the Champagne Stakes, 
and, being totally unable to go the pace, was beaten by King Death 
and M. de Fligny, as well as by the winner, Farnese. ‘Two days 
later, over a slightly longer course which it was deemed would suit 
him better, he was again beaten by Farnese, who carried a 7 lbs. 
penalty, but sueceeded, at the same difference in the weights, in 
shaking off M. de Fligny. And, lastly, at the Second Uctober 
Meeting, Farnese presented him with 1olbs. and for the third 
time gave him a handsome beating. Against these three defeats 
what was there to set to the advantage of All Heart ; what was 
there to be pleaded in his excuse? In his favour were his breed- 
ing, by King Tom out of Marigold, the dam of Doncaster, and his 

d appearance, worthy of his relationship to the illustrious 
Derby winner of 1873. Seldom has a two-year-old excited such a 
feeling of unqualified admiration as All Heart when first he ap- 
peared in public in the paddock at Doncaster. ‘There goes a real 
Derby horse ” was the verdict pronounced on all sides, and not all 
his defeats could alter the original conclusion of a jury whose 
judgment is seldom very far wrong. There is no doubt that All 
Heart comes of a family which requires time to bring out its great 
racing qualities. He was altogether raw, unformed, and untit 
for racing as a two-year-old ; and, for our own part, we never could 
see what object his owner had in view in prematurely forcing his 
powers, in exposing him to annoying defeats, and in jeopardizing his 
chance of future success. There was no chance of his winning last 
year from Farnese, at that time in the zenith of his career; but 
there was a great chance of his temper being spoiled, not to say of 
his breaking down. It did not need three defeats to inform us 
that All Heart was not in racing condition last season, and it was 
taking a good deal on trust to assume that, because he was half- 
brother to Doncaster, and because he was an uncommonly good- 
looking horse, therefore by the time he reached three years of age 
he would come out in very difierent form, and would scatter his 
enemies right and left. Those, however, who had seen All Heart this 
—— his owner has allowed him to be inspected by the accre- 

ted representatives of the sporting press, thus setting an example 
which, if generally followed, would di of the touting nuisance 
much more effectually than any hostile action on the part of the 
Jockey Club—had themselves as thoroughly satisfied 
with the progress he has made, and their favourable no 
doubt tended to increase the confidence felt in his capacities, Of 


tke remaining Derby candidates there is no occasion to speak much, 
Bay Wyndham’s form as a two-year-old was very in and out. 
After winning the Woodcote Stakes from Charon, Kaleidoscope, 
and Father Claret, he secured the two-year-old Biennial at Ascot 
from Hellenist and Zee, but only beat the latter by half a length; 
but later in the season he suffered defeat from M. de Fligny at 
Goodwood and from the Mineral colt at Newmarket. Forerunner 
was well beaten by Springfield at York, but won two races after- 
wards in moderate company at Ayr and Newmarket. There was 
nothing like Derby form in these performances, and such 
favouritism as he has enjoyed was probably due to the fact of his 
beinga stablecompanion of JuliusCzsar, who ran second to Petrarch 
in the Two Thousand. If he was discovered to be much better than 
Julius Cesar, his friends might be excused for indulging some hope 
of his taking the measure of the cracks of the year. Braconnier 
was the hope of the Frenchmen; but his public performances did 
not warrant the idea of his carrying off the Derby, though through 
Camembert, who ran very fast in the Two Thousand and subse- 
quently defeated Coltness and Wild Tommy, some sort of a line 
might have been obtained. The antecedents of Hardrada showed 
him to be a fair, honest horse, somewhat deficient in quality ; and 
of Advance and Wisdom—better known as the colt by Blinkhoolie 
out of Aline—it is not necessary to speak. 

It will thus be seen that, though the Derby field only numbered 
fifteen, the meeting of the two unbeaten horses, Petrarch and 
Skylark, and the antagonism of the Mineral colt, combined to give 
especial interest to the race ; while the confidence of the friends of 
All Heart and Forerunner in the ability of their favourites to 
give a good account of themselves remained unabated up to the 
last moment. The holders of paddock tickets hardly got a return 
for their money this year; for though Lord Falmouth’s pa, the 
Mineral colt (who was named Kisber on the morning of the race, 
the precedent set by Baron Rothschild in the case of Favonius 
being strictly followed) and Wild Tommy, came early into the 
paddock, it was not till the very last moment that Petrarch and 
Lord Rosebery’s three—All Heart, Father Claret, and Bay Wynd- 
ham—put in an appearance. In fact, they merely walked through 
the paddock to the course, so that visitors could only obtain the 
most casual glance at them before hurrying back to the stand in 
order to see the preliminary canter. Kisber was unanimously pro- 
nounced the best-trained horse of the whole party, and All Heart 
the grandest-looking. Skylark also was in splendid condition, but 
opinions ditlered as to his soundness, some declaring that he 
walked lame, while others saw nothing whatever the matter with 
him. Wild Tommy excited attention on account of his immense 
height; but we do not think that much notice was taken of 
Forerunner in the paddock, despite the rumours of what he could 
do with Julius Cesar. After he had cantered, it was a very 
different case; and there was a regular scramble at the last mo- 
ment to back the horse who was generally voted the best galloper 
of the fifteen. Petrarch looked perfection itself, full of quality, and 
in perfect condition; but, strange to say, his preliminary gallop 
made him more enemies than jriends. All Heart, too, tailed to 
give satisfaction to the critics. His fighting action was complained 
of, and he pulled so tremendously that it seemed doubtful whether 
his jockey would be able to steer him safely round the turns. On 
the other hand, the style of going of Forerunner and of his stable 
companion Julius Cesar was immensely admired. Though the 
parade wasa little late, there was not much delay afterwards ; and, 
after one or two insignificant breaks away, the flag fell toa rather 
stragzling start, of which All Heart got all the worst. Father Claret 
made the running as well as he could, with the object of assisting 
his stable companion; but the pace for all that was wretched for 
the first half-mile, and his stable companion was past all assist- 
ance. We are not going to denounce All Heart as an impostor 
because he utterly failed to get near the front in the Derby. We 
think he will show a very different form some day, and that he 
still wants time; and he certainly is not the kind of horse who 
can stand being chopped at the start. Probably he is deticient in 
pace, and certainly he failed conspicuously last Wednesday to 
make up for the disadvantage he experienced at the outset, and 
he never once got on terms with his horses. At the top 
of the hill the pace improved, and Petrarch came round the 
bend with a clear lead, Kisber and the Russley pair, Fore- 
runner and Julius Cesar, being his nearest attendants. Up to 
three hundred yards from home Petrarch’s victory appeared a 
certainty, but the extra distance stopped him, and when 
Kisber challenged opposite the hill, he seemed incapable of 
making an effort. Irom that point the Hungarian horse drew 
away iurther and iurther at every stride, Forerunner follow- 
ing in hopeless pursuit, and Petrarch dropping still more in the 
rear. It was quite a case of hare and hounds, and the leading 
hounds were not even well together at the finish. Kisber won 
by five lengths from Forerunner, who beat his stable com- 
= Julius Cesar by three lengths, Petrarch finishing as far 

hind the third, and Skylark being nearly as far behind Petrarch ; 
so that between the winner and what we may call the main body 
of the field there was an interval of more than a dozen lengths. 
Seldom has the Derby been won in such hollow style, and seldom 
has there been so poor a struggle for the second and third 
places. The defeat of Petrarch was of course a great disappoint- 
ment to his supporters, for no horse could have looked or gone 
better. His speed is extraordinary,and it is probable that over 
his own distance—a mile—he will hold his position against all 
opponents. The superior staying power of Kisber enabled him to 
dispose of the T'wo Thousand wimner over a mile and a half course, 
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and he finished as if he would not have minded an extra half-mile. 
In short, the further he went the further he won; and there can 
be no surer test than that of a horse's ability to stay. Forerunner’s 
forward position showed that the sanguine opinion formed of his 
merits ‘was not so much of an exaggeration after all; while his 
stable companion Julius Caesar had obviously made considerable 
improvement since the Two Thousand day. The great three-year- 
old race of the year was carried off by the best trained, though not 
the best “looking, horse; and to the skill and judgment of his 
trainer must be attributed, to a large extent, the easy victory 
achieved last Wednesday by the son of the expatriated Buccaneer. 


REVIEWS. 
MALLESON’S ESSAYS AND LECTURES ON INDIAN 
SUBJECTS." 


NY attempt to make Indian subjects more attractive or popular 
deserves success. We have just learnt from Mr. Trevelyan 

that the sale of his uncle’s Essays on Clive and Hastings far ex- 
ceeded that of other papers from the same brilliant pen. Sir John 
Kaye has given us excellent biographies of Metcalfe and Malcolm, 
has imparted to the war in Afghanistan the interest of a Greek 
Trilogy, and has described the sufferings and deeds of our country- 
men during the Mutiny ina style which, if turgid or redundant, 
is never tame. Colonel Malleson, evidently bent on similarly 
inducing English readers to comprehend Indian topics, has re- 
rinted six papers which, about ten years ago, were either published 
~ him in local reviews or read before heated but attentive audiences 
at Calcutta. No one subject has any direct or necessary connexion 
with any other. Three English generals and their campaigns are 
treated of in as many papers. A fourth is devoted to a native 
State. In a fifth we have the sad tale of the unfortunate Irishman 
who began his career as a soldier of the Grand Monarch at the age 
of nine, and ended it, to the shame of his adopted country, when he 
was not quite sixty, on the Place de Grave. The sixth paper dis- 
cusses the last campaign of a native soldier of fortune whose 
military achievements may have occasionally turned the heads of 
others of his race and colour who possess his restless ambition 
without his sterling ability. In the Mahratta wars, in the raids 
of the Pindarries, in the grand chances atforded to indigenous talent 
by the Mutiny, no one came to the surface who could compare 
with Hyder Ali. A writer of Colonel Malleson’s political and 
literary experience may be assumed to handle his favourite sub- 
jects with dexterity and ease. And it is no more than his 
due to say that the leading authorities have been carefully 
consulted; that the facts have been marshalled with perspi- 
cuity; that the comments are, on the whole, apposite; and 
that the lectures are readable and not too long. A little 
revision would not have been amiss. But any one of the 
papers can be read separately, without a feeling of ennui; and 
there is a moral to be drawn from every one of them, although 
we may not agree with Colonel Malleson, who, to apply an 
Eastern proverb, is rather apt to look at Leila with the eyes of 
Majnun. Some of these reprints would have been the better for 
a notice of events that have occurred since their tirst publication. 
Here and there, too, we have an unpardonable sameness of 


phraseology. The expression “a tremendous tire” occurs no less | 


than four times in two pages and a half, in the account which the 
author gives of Lord Lake’s unsuccessful attempt to reduce or 
storm the fortress of Bhurtpore. 

Nearly forty pages are taken up with a eulogy on the rulers of 
the native State of Bhopal. Colonel Malleson lays no more than 
proper stress on their hereditary good qualities, their capacity for 
governing, and their unswerving attachment to the British rule. 
indeed there is something very exceptional and striking in the 
position of this State and in the merits of its Nawab and 
it was founded by an Afghan nobleman named Dost Mahommed, 
in the general scramble tor good things which ensued after the 
death of the Emperor Aurungzebe. It has thus been in existence 
for rather more than a century anda half. It is pretty nearly m 
the centre of India. No chain of inaccessible mountaius, no prin- 
cipalities ruled by friendly chiefs of the same creed, atlorded it any 
protection against attack and absorption. More than once its in- 
dependence was threatened by the armies of Gwalior and Nagpore. 


The British Government interposed, and immunity from invasion | 
secured to Bhopal for more than half a century was repaid by the | 
fidelity of the Begum to us in 1857; a fidelity which was proof against | 


intimidation, evil counsels, the contagion of disorder and riot, and 
whispered doubts of our ability to weather the storm. No address 
could have been more appropriate than one delivered by Lord 
Canning to the late Secunder Begum, in the presence of warriors 
who had been quite equalled by this lady im courage, and of 
statesmen who were interior to her in decision and tact, Re- 
writing or editing at a later date, Colonel Malleson might have 
informed his readers of the circumstances attending the death of 
this lady, whom he holds up as au example ; of the great pride 
which she took in her condition as feudatory of the Queen; and of 
her dying wishes for the prosperity of Her Majesty and the 
Government. We are glad to beable to assure any readers of 
these essays that the Secunder Begum left behind her a daughter 


* Essays and Lectures on Indian Historical Subjects. By Colonel G. B. 
Malleson, C.S.1. Second Issue. London: Triibner & Co. "1876. 


' from Lake. 


worthy of her name; and that the Shah Jehan has 


accepted her responsibilities, has discarded all notions about the 
disabilities of women, has made a tour of her dominions, and has 
not slackened in the work of administrative reform. It is not by 
way of depreciation that we remind readers that Bhopal is a com- 
pact province, of moderate extent, just calculated to call forth 
powers that would be unequal to a kingdom of wider range. The 
population may be about three-quarters of a million. The yearly 
revenue is said to be under one hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 
The forces consist of rather more than four thousand troops of all 
arms, with seventy-three guns. The State pays a tribute of twenty 
thousand pounds to the Imperial Exchequer, besides smaller sums 
towards education and the repair of roads. In the recent dis- 
cussions regarding the Royal ‘Title, no better illustration could 
have been given of the subordination of a Mahommedan princi- 
pality, loosely called “ independent,” to the ount Power. 
Such a lieutenant, or delegate, of the Court of Delhi is now simply 
in his proper position, with hereditary privileges maintained and 
guaranteed by the foreign Power on which that Imperial position 
has devolved. 

We pass from a line of illustrious women to three English 
generals, Lake, Havelock, and Lord Strathnairn, better known 
in Indian annals as Sir Hugh Rose. They were all successful, and 
yet very unlike each other. A large space is devoted to the first, 
and this expansion may be justitied by the importance of the 
operations in the Doab of Hindustan and the Upper Provinces 
ot India, in which it was the good fortune of Gerard Lake to 
play a conspicuous part. A soldier who triumphed over the 
Mabhrattas trained under Perron and De Boigne, under whom 
four or five thousand British troops were more than a match for 
four times that number of enemies at Delhi, who reduced Agra 
and captured the fort of Aligurh by storm, and who thus gave full 
scope for the sagacious and commanding policy of the Marquess of 
Wellesley, is doubtless entitled to no mean place in the gallery of 
Indian captains. But even Colonel Malleson cannot disguise the 
fact that Lake “ was not much of a tactician.” He had certainly 
as a young man learnt something of war from Frederick of Prussia, 
and he had been impressed with the fatal eifects of inaction by 
Cornwallis’s surrender in America. But in real truth his genera!- 
ship mainly consisted in rapidly pursuing and coming as soon as 
possible, at all hazards, to close quarters with the enemy. In this 
respect he reminds us very much of a more recent head of the 
Indian army—Lord Gough. The latter at Ferozeshah and Chillian- 
walla, charging the Sikhs at three in the afternoon through 
dense jungles, and at Goozerat only held back by the late Sir 
John Cheape and Sir P. Grant, reminds us very much of Lake, 
who is described as leading the charge of cavalry at Lasswarrie in 
the morning, and heading the 76th Regiment in its advance in the 
afternoon. A saying current in Indian society to this day, attri- 
buted to Lord Lake, bears out this view. A subordinate who 
talked about some elaborate report was quietly disposed of with 
the curt remark, “D—n your writing; mind your fighting.” 
Pluck, vigour, and eagerness to close with the foe have done wonders 
against Kajpoots, Afghans, Mahrattas, and even Sikhs. But we 
should recommend young oiticers who think they may have the 
chance of confronting any European force equipped with arms of 
precision and commanded by no mere pedantic students of the art 
of war, to take their lessons of strategy from Havelock, and not 
A very good account of Monson’s disastrous retreat 
before Holkar is given in this essay. It shows the fatality inci- 
dent to expeditions begun on Lord Lake’s principles, and not sup- 
ported by his decision and coolness. Every subaltern and native 
soldier in India knows the travesty of the couplet on Warren 
Hastings :— 

Ghore par howdah, hathi par zeen 
Is tarah bhag gya Kurnel Munseen. 
In other words, 


Saddles on elephants, howdahs on nags, 
Thus Colonel Monson disorderly lags. 


More correctly it would be, in prose—thus Colonel Monson ran 
away. Nor, in assigning to Lord Lake his exact position as a 
general, can we accept the author's exculpation of his failure to 
reduce bhurtpore. ‘Lo begin the siege of a fortress with an imper- 
fect knowledge of its defences, with arti inadequate to eflicient 
attack, to persevere hopelessly and to abandon the attempt after a 
loss of more than three thousand men, is not usually associated 
with great strategy. Nor can we admit that a policy by which 
the Raja eventually conceded all our demands was “ not the less 
successiul.” On the contrary, for more than twenty years, our 
civil and military servants often had Bhurtpore cast in their teeth 
by surly Mahommedans and wily Hindoos. “Is that the way to 
Hansi?” said one of our officers to a stout-limbed Jat cultivator 
of Upper India only a few years before the capture of the renowned 
fortress by Lord Combermere. “I can’t tell you,” was the reply ; 
but pointing in another direction, “ that’s your way to Bhurtpore.” 

The lecture on Havelock ought to be read as a fitting introduc- 
tion to the admirable biography of this great captain by his brother- 
in-law, Mr. Marshman. There the reader may learn how Havelock 
was at Charterhouse about the time of Julius Hare, Thirlwall, George 
| Grote, Sir C. Eastlake, and the actor Yates; how he served in 
| Burmah in 1824-5; how he formed one of the illustrious garrison 
| of Jellalabad; and how, in the Sikh campaigns and during a long 
period of neglect and inaction, he was gradually maturing those 
theories and acquiring that mastery of the principles of real war- 


| fave which enabled him to raise the spirit.of the Indian com- 
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munity, when at its lowest, in August 1857. 


Great as have | which was a court both of law and equity, was a proper person 


been the successes of mere handfuls of British troops skil- | to compose it. 


: led at all times of our Indian history, it may reasonably be 
ou 


In order to show the need of such a work, we will take an 


ted whether any services have ever equalled those of , actual example from the transactions of ordinary life, and see what 


Havelock between the 1st of July, when he assumed command | are the legal principles applicable to it, and where they-may be 


of Allahabad, and the 25th of September, when he relieved, 
for the first time, the garrison of Lucknow. During July the 
whole of the Doab was in the hands of the insurgents. Cawnpore 
had fallen; we were besieged at the very capital which we had 
marched down to take ; no gleam of sunshine illumined our political 
horizon ; and ful and prosperous provinces were in the 
sion of mutineers. With forces that never exceeded two thousand, 
and which were soon reduced to fifteen hundred or a thousand 
men, Havelock fought nine actions, and won them all; and it 
was no pedantry that led him to record the fact that the battle 
of Cawnpore was gained by a flank march similar to the manceuvre 
of his favourite, Frederick II., at Leuthen. He had treasured up, 
ready for use, all the legacies of military commanders and critics, 
and at the age of sixty-two he astonished Europe by yyy on 
a general whose first campaign was as masterly as if it had been 
the crowning success of a long series of victories. Why the Indian 
Government superseded Havelock in his triumphs by appointing 
Outram to the command of the relieving force, neither Colonel 
Malleson nor Mr. Marshman has been able to explain to our 
satisfaction. But fortunately, if Havelock was a stern tactician, 
Outram was the soul of chivalry and honour, and refused to de- 
= - comrade in arms of the reward which then lay just within 
reach. 

The time is hardly yet come when the campaign of Lord 
Strathnairn in Central Tndie can be dealt with like those of 
Outram and Havelock. Colonel Malleson lays too much stress on 
Major Rose’s early services in Ireland, when he moved a few 


troops with rapidity in order to put down certain political and 
seditious meetings. These desultory chases over hills and bogs 
after men who aspired to be heroes of cabbage ens may 


have been a sort of preparation for the pursuit of more disciplined 
and more numerous ae in Saugor and Jhansi. But the most 
remarkable part of Lord Strathnairn’s career is that a large part 
of his work had been diplomacy, and that he never saw any 
real fighting between 1820 and the Crimean War. In India he had 
to contend against heat, sickness, a march across a wide and not 
very easy country, and adversariés with considerable pretensions to 
military skill. Tantia Topi, or the “ weaver,” who had become an 
“artillerist,” and the fierce and bloodthirsty Rani of Jhansi, were 
no ordi rebels. The campaign in Central India is described 
by Colonel Malleson in a narrative clear and succinct, and not one 
whit more eulogistic than its difficulties warranted. And in days 
when a bold assumption of responsibility is not often the virtue or 
the failing of diplomatists, no historian is likely to forget that 
Colonel Rose took on himself to call on the British admiral to oc- 
cupy Besika Bay with his fleet, while Mr. Gladstone shortly 
afterwards covered himself with ridicule by only budgeting for 
a trip of the Guards to Malta and back. 

The essay on Count Lally is the story of a gallant Franco- 
Hibernian, zealous, impetuous, honest, wrongheaded, and quite 
unequal to the triple task of conciliating natives, overcoming the 
pn er | of his impracticable colleagues, and beating a compact 
army of Englishmen and Sepoys, commanded by such a leader as 
Coote. But, flagrant as were Lally’s errors, they were cruelly pun- 
ished, in a way quite in harmony with the spirit that animated the 
corrupt and degraded Monarchy which he served. The execution of 
Lally isa parallel to the crucifixion of an unsuccessful Carthaginian 
admiral, and it is also a good illustration of the principles of judi- 
cial awards which, before the French Revolution, sent the family 
of Calas to the gallows, and La Barre to the wheel. We have only 
room for a hasty mention of Hyder, of whom it might have been 
said by us, pretty much as Pyrrhus said of Curius and his 
legions, “This barbarian has nothing barbarous in his military 
arrangements.” Colonel Malleson has given a spirited account of 
the ill-advised movements which ended in the slaughter and 
capture of Colonel Baillie’s detachment. It is some consolation 
to us to think that the grandson of Hyder died only a few years 
back, a loyal supporter of the British Government, and that, as we 
have already said, in all the splendid chances afforded to native 
talent by the great Mutiny, nobody rose to the top who could 
com with the leader called familiarly the Nazk, in other 
words, the Pettt Caporal of Seringapatam and Bangalore. 


POLLOCK’S PRINCIPLES OF CONTRACT.* 


design of Mr. Frederick Pollock’s book on Principles of 
Contract is to elucidate those general principles which are, 

or ought to be, equally applicable to law ek equity; and now 
that “the lamentable division of jurisdiction,” as the late Lord 
Westbury called it, has come to an end, the equally lamentable 
division of exposition in text-books which has hitherto prevailed 
ought to come to an end also. We had for some time thought 
that a treatise on equity for the use of common-lawyers was de- 
sirable, and the grandson of a Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 
* Principles of Contract at Law and in Equity: being a Treatise on the 
General Principles quenty & Validity of Agreements, with a Special 
“iew to the Compurison of and Equity, and with References to the 
Indian Contract Act, and occasionall Roy dy American, and Continental 
Law. By Frederick Pollock, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
A Fellow of ‘Irinity College, Cambridge. London: Stevens & Sons. 


posses- 


found. A gentleman takes a furnished house from April 1, for 
six months of four weeks each, under a written agreement which 
rovides that the rent is to be payable every four weeks, and that 
if notice be given before the expiration of any peried of four 
weeks the house may be given up at the expiration of the next 
period. After the agreement has been signed, the intended tenant, 
who is at a distance, finds that he does not want the house quite 
so soon, and the landlord finds that he cannot conveniently give it 
up on the appointed day. The landlord, in fact, retains possession 
until the 13th April, and this is done under some arrangement 
between the agents of the parties as to the nature of which 
it may be assumed that they will difler, On the one 
hand, it may be said that, admitting that the rent did not 
commence until April 13, when possession was given, yet, 
when possession was given, it was given on the terms of the 
written agreement; and therefore the day for giving notice would 
be at the end of each period of four weeks from April 1. On the 
other hand, it may-be said that the agreement is to be read as if 
the date had been altered from April 1 to 13, so that for all pur- 
poses the latter would be the date of the agreement. Now suppose 
that the tenant gave notice to quit on May 8, the question would 
arise whether that notice ran from May 11 or from May 27, and 
on this question would depend the tenant’s liability to a fortnight’s 
rent. It may perhaps alarm both landlords and tenants of fur- 
nished houses to hear that difficult legal questions arise out of 
these circumstances. But, in the first place, an agreement for a 
six months’ tenancy of a furnished house relates to “an interest in 
land,” and therefore must be in writing. In the present case the 
original agreement was in writing, but the tenant sets up a vari- 
ation of it which he would seek to prove either by letters written 
by himself to the landlord’s agent or by verbal communications 
between the two agents, or by bothcombined. The common law has 
always strictly held that a written agreement where the law requires 
writing cannot be varied by subsequent arrangement by word of 
mouth. But the Court of Chancery has in some cases taken cogni- 
zance of these ‘“ parol” arrangements; and in one well-known case 
where a court of law refused to do this, it has been stated on high 
authority that the result of the case would have been in ge | 
exactly opposite to what it was at law. Now, however, 
branches of the High Court of Justice are bound to administer 
both law and equity. Yet there might be a further question 
raised on these apparently simple facts. We have spoken of an 
agreement for a tenancy of a furnished house, which must be in 
writing ; but the transaction above described might be regarded 
as an actual “‘ demise” or lease, which, in a class of cases which 
includes this, may be either by writing or word of mouth. In the 
first point of view, parol evidence to vary the written agreement 
would not be admissible at law, but might in equity; in the 
second point of view, parol evidence for the same purpose would 
be admissible both at law and in equity. 

We have probably said enough to show the absolute necessity 
to ordinary practitioners of such a general view of the Law of Con- 
tract as Mr. Pollock — to supply, and we will now refer to 
his book to see what help it gives in the class of cases of which we 
have offered an example. He has a chapter on “ Agreements of 
Imperfect Obligation,” by which he means “agreements which, 
though they confer no right of action, are yet recognized by the 
law tor other purposes.” Where there is an imperfect obligation 
there is a right without a remedy. ‘This is an abnormal state of 
things which can be produced only by the operation of some special 
rule. Such rules may operate— 

1. By way of condition subsequent, taking away a remedy which 
once existed. 

2. By imposing special conditions as precedent to the existence 
of the remedy. 

3. By excluding any remedy altogether. 

The Statutes of Limitation furnish an example of the first class. 
The Statute of Frauds (29 Car. II. c. 3. s. 4) furnishes an example 
of the second class, which we will briefly follow Mr. Pollock in 
considering. Thatstatute enacts that “no action shall be brought” 
in five classes of cases which it specifies, and of which “a contract 
or sale of lands,” or any interest therein, is one, unless the 
agreement or some memorandum thereof shall be in writing 
and signed by the party to be charged, or his agent. 
The words “contract or sale” are probably a misprint, and it is 
remarkable that, although the statutes have been in some sense 
revised, these words have never been corrected. Mr. Pollock uses 
the term “ informal agreement” to signify any agreement which 
comes within this enactment, and does not comply with its require- 
ments, and he considers what is the effect of the enactment on 
“ informal ments.” There was some early authority for saying 
that it made them void, but this is not now the law. They give 
rise to imperfect obligations, and neither the obligation itself nor 
any right immediately founded on it can be directly enforced. 
But it is recognized for the purpose of explaining anything actually 
done in pursuance of it, and anything so done may in many cases 
be a sufficient foundation for a new obligation quasi ex contractu. 
A was the landlord, B the tenant, and C wished to become tenant, 
of a farm ; and C agreed to pay to B tool. for the goodwill, out of 
which 40/. was to be paid to A for his consent to the assignment 
of the lease. The arrangement was verbal, and C paid the 1004. 
to B, who said that “ words were wind,” and refused to pay over 
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the 401. to A. But on action brought by A against B, the Court 
said that, if one agree to receive money for the use of another upon 
ight have been in respect of the person payi e money, if in- 
deed it were not or the so re- 
ceiving it cannot be permitted to deny his Sector received it for 
the use of that other; and accordingly A succeeded in the action. 
The Court said in effect that, as the arrangement was verbal, C was 
not bound to perform it. But he did pay the money to B, partly 
for B’s own use and partly for the use of A. And the considera- 
tion was executed—or, in other words, A consented to the 
assignment—and therefore B held the 4ol. for the use of A. 
But, further, it has always been the doctrine of equity that one 
who has partly performed an informal agreement may sue for a 
“ specific performance” by the other party, “if the acts of part 
performance have been done on the faith of an existing agreement, 
and have been of such a kind that the parties cannot be restored 
to their original position.” A familiar example is that of an in- 
formal agreement for sale and purchase of land, where the purchaser 
takes ssion and lays out money on the land. In this case 
equity would compel the seller specitically to perform the contract, 
or, in other words, to convey the estate. But at law the seller 
might eject the purchaser, take the benefit of his outlay, and, if 
sued on the ment, rely on the statute; or, in other words, 
commit a fraud by help of an enactment against fraud. And 
where the contract had been duly made in writing, evidence could 
not be received at law of a subsequent “ parol” variation. In 
the well-known case of Goss v. Lord Nugent, there was a written 
contract providing for a good title to several lots, and the purchaser 
after the contract, and with notice of a defect in the title to one 
lot, verbally waived the objection and entered into possession, but 
afterwards resisted performance of the contract; and it was here 
that the seller could not maintain an action for the purchase-money 
on account of the statute. Lord St. Leonards, commenting on this 
case, says that, although the general rule upon the statute is the 
same at law as in equity, yet a purchaser is at liberty to accept 
a defective title if he thinks proper; and if he does so, and there- 
upon is let into possession, “ equity would bind him by his act, and 
compel him to complete the purchase.” We notice, though not by 
way of complaint, that Mr. Pollock does not cite this case of Goss v. 
Lord Nugent, nor the comment of Lord St. Leonards on it, although 
he cites and discusses more recent cases involving the same prin- 
ciple. The scope of his work is so extensive that this head of it is 
ily treated with more brevity than the practitioner may 
find convenient; and perhaps hereafter he or others may pursue 
further the useful labour of exhibiting in one view both the law 
and equity of Contract under its leading heads. In a recent case 
there had been a written agreement between a brewer and a 
publican for granting a lease of a public-house on specitied terms, 
one of which was that, if the lease were sold at a premium, the 
brewer should receive half of it. A lease was granted, but the 
terms of it varied from those of the written agreement, and this 
lease was afterwards sold by the publican at a premium, of which 
the brewer claimed half. The publican successfully resisted this 
claim, on the ground that the agreement, which was originally in 
writing, had been varied by parol, and therefore the brewer was 
sueing on a contract concerning land not in writing, and the 
statute says that no such action shall be brought. The decision 
in this case was given shortly before the Judicature Act came into 
force, and the defence prevailed at law, although one of the Judges 
intimated that in equity the result might have been different. 
We may now return to the case with which we started. There 
was a written agreement for letting a furnished house, and we will 
now suppose that the variation as to the time of giving possession 
was by parolonly. We will also suppose that the landlord would sue 
on the written agreement, and the tenant, as defendant, would set u 
the parol variation. Now, as the statute says that “no action s 
be brought ” on an informal ment, it might be contended that 
this is not equivalent to saying that no defence shall be set up, 
and therefore that a parol variation might be relied on to answer 
a claim, although not to found one. But Mr. Pollock has met this 
argument by reference to a case where the Court said that “the 
statute must mean that informal agreements are not to be enforced 
in any way.” 

Turning now to more elementary matter, we observe that Mr. 
Pollock has dealt fully with the subject of ‘“ consideration,” of 
which a proper understanding is essential to any useful study of 
the law of Contract. He first explains that in Roman law “ in- 
formal agreements (pacta) did not give any right of action without 
the presence of something more than the mere fact of the agree- 
ment. This something more was called causa. Practically the 
term covers a somewhat wider ground than our ‘consideration 
executed.’” Perhaps a few words of Latin which have 
been transferred from the Digest to some of our law books 
put the matter as clearly as it can be put :—‘ Nudum 
pactum est ubi nulla causa subest preter conventionem ; sed 
ubi causa subest ibi fit obligatio et parit actionem.” Where 
there is a “causa” the nude pact becomes clothed with an obliga- 
tion on which an action may be founded. Many writers on 

lish law use “ nudum pactum” in the sense of an agreement 
without consideration; but if Latin terms are used by English 
writers, they should be used correctly, as they are used by Mr. 


Pollock. He cautions readers to bear in mind that “in Roman, 
and therefore also in early English, law nudum pactum does not 
mean an ment e without consideration.” Sir Henry 


Maine, in his Ancient Law, has put this clearly :—“ A contract was 


a pact (or convention) plus an obligation. So long as the 

remained unclothed the it or 
naked.” Originally a pact could only be thus clothed by the 
solemn form of the nerum. Afterwards certain contracts could be 
made obligatory re—that is, by delivery of a chattel, e.g. by loan 
ofa horse. At a later stage of Roman law the pretor gave equit- 
able relief on pacts wherever there was causa, meaning nearly 
what our law means by executed consideration. Mr. Pollock pro- 
perly commences his work by distinguishing between “ agree- 
ment” and “contract.” It become the habit of English 
lawyers to talk in equity of the “ specific performance of an agree- 
ment,” whereas the same instrument, if sued upon at law, would 
produce an “action of contract ” or “on promise.” Cases in equity 
would be digested under the head of “agreement,” and cases at 
law under “contract.” In the section of the Statute of Frauds 
to which reference has been made all these words—“ promise,” 
“contract,” and “agreement ”—occur; and some commentators 


on this statute have given a meaning to the of 
hrase which perhaps was not contemplated by its authors. 
r. Pollock takes “ ment” as the larger word, to 


which use its derivation from “ tio mentium ” is suitable ; 
and “in the case of a contract something remains to be done by 
one or by each of the parties which the other has or will have a 
right to call upon him to do.” In the of Roman law 
there is an “ obligation” between these parties, or the “ vinculum 
juris” binds them ; and “ this,” says Mr. Pollock, “is the specific 
mark of contract.” Returning to the subject of “ consideration,” 
we observe that he does not fail to notice that the meaning of 
cause, in the French Code Civil, does not coincide with that of con- 
sideration in English law. The principle of our law has always. 
been that an agreement embodied ina deed under seal does not 
require a consideration to support it, but that in an agreement in 
writing only or by word of mouth a consideration must be shown. 
Thus, to take a of cases which are clearly explained in this 
book, suppose that a man after cohabiting with a woman promises 
to pay her an annuity. Now, if he promises this by deed, she can 
sue him on it, but if he promises by letter or verbally she cannot. 
The law does not here refer tc the moral nature of the transaction, 
but, as the cohabitation is past, it applies the general rule that a 
mere bygone matter is not a consideration to support a promise 
not under seal. Such an agreement, says Mr. Pollock, 
“is merely voluntary,” and “if under rs it is binding ; 
otherwise not.” After fully explaining the doctrine of considera- 
tion as it has been pac | in our law, Mr. Pollock remarks that, 
“formal contracts remain, strictly speaking, outside the scope of 
these rules, which were not made for them, and for whose hel 
they had no need.” The ancient validity of formal contracts coul 
not be amplified, but it might be restrained; and the decisions of 
modern times show a tendency to restrict the distinctive privileges 
of deeds. Equity admits in theory that a volun deed cannot 
be impeached merely for being voluntary, but Mr. Pollock shows, 
under the head of “ Undue Influence,” that a system of presump- 
tions has been established which makes it difficult for persons 
claiming under a voluntary deed to uphold its validity. e may 
illustrate this by supposing a promissory note to be given without 
consideration, and sued upon at law. Then,as between the imme- 
diate parties to the note, the want of consideration would be a 
defence. But if the same transaction were carried out by bond 
under seal, there would be no defence at law, unless fraud could 
be shown; whereas in equity “ undue influence” might be set u 
Now under the Judicature Act all branches of the High Court ad- 
minister both law and equity; and therefore there was need for 
a treatise which would bring both under one view. 

If space permitted we might draw much more interesting 
matter from this book. We will only notice “ the capacity of the 
governing bodies of Companies to bind the corporation by their 
acts” as a subject of great practical importance, of which Mr. 
Pollock gives a clear and comprehensive view. 


MYTHS AND SONGS FROM THE SOUTH PACIFIC.* 


HROUGHOUT the islands of the Hervey group, says Mr. 
Gill, the custom prevails that “ each member of the family 
has a separate food-basket, so that if hungry at night he should 
only take his own share, and not encroach upon his neighbours.” 
In a somewhat similar manner each island of the Polynesian 
Archipelago has, it is remarked in the preface, “ its own religious 
and mythological dialect,” similar to that of neighbouring isles, but 
marked by distinguishing features of its own. From the island of 
Mangaia, one of the Hervey group, Mr. Gill has brought away an » 
account every way excellent of the religion and mythol which 
he found existing there two-and-twenty years ago, but which are 
now mere matters of the His book will serve many _ 
, among others that of impressing (as Professor 
Mi er says, in a preface which adds considerably to the 
value of the work) “upon students of religion and mytho- 
logy the necessity of caution, the advan of ial research, 
and, above all, the necessity of a scholarlike treatment.” Many 
a deplorable exhibition might have been s us if every writer 
on mythology and religion had shared Professor Max Miiller’s 
opinion, that “ what we have to learn is, first of all, to distinguish, 


* M and Songs from the South Pacific. By the Rev. William 
Wyatt Gill. With a Preface 07 ¥. tan , M.A., Professor of Com- 
parative Philology at Oxford. : Henry S. King & Co. 1876. 
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to study each religion, each mythology, each form of worship by 
itself, to watch them during successive periods of their growth and 
decay, to follow them through different strata of society, and, 
before all, to have each of them, as much as possible, studied in 
their own language.” 

One of the most remarkable features of Mangaian legendary lore, 
as it existed of old in the memories of the priestly class, was the 
elaborate and methodical scheme of cosmogony which it seems 
to have taught. No such idea occurs in it as that of a Supreme 

ing who creates a universe out of nothing. “The primary con- 
ception of these islanders as to spiritual existence,” says Mr. Gill, 
“is a point. Then of something pulsating. Next of something 

ter, everlasting.” Afterwards comes “the Great Mother and 
Griginator of all things,” the parent of gods and men, who dwells 
in Avaiki, the lower world, the abode of spirits, from which 
the earth is d up, being “ but the gross outward form of an 
invisible essence still there.” Above spreads the sky, a blue vault 
of solid stone, divided into ten separate heavens, which constitute 
“the Elysium of the brave.” To these heavens ascend warriors 
slain on the field of battle. Their spirits linger for a time about the 
spots on which they fell. At length they gather together on the 
edge of a high cliff facing the setting sun. Suddenly a mountain 
rings up at their feet, which they ascend by means of a road 
“over the s and clubs by which they were slain.” When 
they reach the summit, they leap into the blue expanse, thus be- 
coming the peculiar clouds of the winter (or dry) season. During 
the rainy season they cannot ascend into their Paradise. In June, 
the first winter month, the air is full of expectant ghosts, their 
at number hiding the sun for whole days, and occasioning the 
ull, heavy sky, the cold, and the melancholy usual at that season. 
This state of things lasts till August, “when the coral-tree opens 
its blood-red blossoms, and the sky becomes mottled, and light, 
fleecy clouds pass over the heavens.” They are the spirits of the 
warrior dead preparing for their flight. ‘‘The heavens soon be- 
come cloudless; the weather bright and warm. It is because 
they have taken their departure.” It is true that. one legend re- 
presents Rongo, the god of battles, “ascoming up from the nether 
world at certain periods in order to feast himself upon the spirits 
of those slain in battle assembled for their last journey. With bits 
of ripe banana Rongo tempts them to his side, and then treacher- 
ously swallows them whole.” But they eventually emerge safely 
from the paunch of the grim god, and ascend to their dwelling- 
place in the upper sky. There they live in happiness, decked 
with garlands of sweet-scented flowers, and looking down 
with amused contempt on the vulgar herd of ghosts in the 
lower world. For ordinary spirits do not fare so well. After 
leaving their earthly tenements, they, according to one account, 
wander at first disconsolately along the seashore, “arrayed in 
ghostly network, and a fantastic mourning of weeds picked 
upon the way, relieved, however, by the fragrant heliotrope, which 
grows freely on the barren rocks. A red creeper, resembling dyed 
twine, wound round and round the head like a turban, completed 
their ghostly toilet.” Their only consolation is to follow the sun, 
or to revisit their former homes, wandering after dark among the 
trees near their well-loved dwellings, at times venturing to peep 
inside. Sometimes they huddle together in “ the Red Cave,” one 
of their chief gathering points; at other times they clamber up 
“the open, lawn-like place above the cave, out of reach of the 
billows and foam of the ocean.” At length comes the hour for 
their departure. The chief of the band summons his ghostly 
followers. They assemble at the Red Cave and watch for the 
rising of the sun, As soon as it appears they yo forth to meet it. 
Then, turning round, they follow it, assembiing at an appointed 
spot before sunset. When the sun is on the point of sinking into 

e ocean, the ghosts flit after him along his path of gold, and 
follow him into the lower world, through the hole which gives 
them access to it. According to another account, the ghosts 
first seek the westward-looking cliff from which the souls of 
warriors slain in battle take flight for the sky. When they 
arrive there a large wave approaches from the sea, and 
at the same time a gigantic Bua tree springs up from Avaiki, 
the lower world. On to the branches of this tree the dead 
are obliged to clamber, and, when it is freighted with human 
souls, it sinks into the world from which it came. At its root is 
@ great net into which the spirits fall, and which carries them, 
“« wriggling like fishes in the vain hope of escape,” into a vast lake. 
Eventually it is pulled up, and the heute of souls is laid before 
“ the inexpressibly ugly Miru,” who “ feeds her unwilling victims 
with red earth-worms, black-beetles, crabs, and small blackbirds.” 
Besides these delicacies, they are regaled by Miru’s four daughters 
with bowls of strong kava. When stupefied by the draught, they 
are carried away to the oven and coo Miru and her family 
subsist on such spirits, the refuse being the share of her servants. 

On one occasion, it appears, Miru was deceived by the ghost of 
@ morta] man named Tekaue, or “ The Chin.” When at the point of 
death, he directed his friends, as soon as the breath was out of his 
body, to place on his stomach a cocoa-nut kernel and to cover it 
up with the grave-clothes. In due time he descended into the 
spirit world, and appeared before Miru, a hag ing only one 
breast, and wanting half of one arm and half of one leg. She gave 
him a bow! of food, and told him to empty it. To his horror, he 
found it was full of living centipedes. Bat while holding it to his 
lips, he contrived to let them fall on the ground, munching 


meanwhile the cocoa-nut kernel. Miru waited for him to show | 


signs of thirst, in order to direct him to seek relief in a lake | 
close by. “None that dived in that water ever came up alive; | 
excessive anguish and quenchless thirst so distracting their 


thoughts that they were invariably drowned. Miru would after- 
wards cook and eat her victims at her leisure.” Weary of waiting, 
at last she dismissed him from the lower world, and told him to 
seek the upper, but not to tell any one what he had seen; the 
latter part of which order he did not obey. 

The first man who died a natural death in Mangaia, says a very 
elaborate myth, was Veétini, the “ All-Separating,” in memory of 
whom his parents Tueva, the “ Mourner,” and Manga, “ Food,” 
together with his sister Tiki, the “Fetched,” instituted the 
signs of mourving and funeral games which were afterwards ob- 
served among the islanders, amongst whom grief was of old mani- 
fested by blackened faces, shorn hair, and slashed bodies, and by 
the wearing of mourning garments possessing a “ very offensive 
smell . . . symbolical of the putrescent state of the dead.” The 
funeral ceremonies occupied from ten to fifteen days, during which 
no beating of bark was permitted in the neighbourhood of the 
dead, lest offence should be given “to the female demon Mueu, 
who introduced cloth-beating to this world, but who herself beats 
out cloth of a very different texture. Her cloth-flail is the stroke 
of death.” ‘Veétini was buried near the seashore. Wistfully did 
his relations look towards the north, after his funeral, but in vain. 
Next day they sought him along the western shore of the island, 
singing dirges as they walked, uutil they were overcome by weari- 
ness, and lay down to sleep in a cave near the sea. Afterwards 
they sought him in vain on the southern shore, arriving at 
last on the eastern coast, where they again passed the night in 
acave. Ere dawn Tueva rose to watch the sun rise, and presently 
he noticed “a tiny dark speck beneath on the ocean, which, as the 
sun advanced on its course, grew larger and drew nearer, passing 
over the ocean in the bright trail of the sun.” This was Veétini, 
who had been permitted to revisit the upper world “in conse- 
quence of the passionate lamentations of his parents, and to com- 
fort their sorrowing hearts. He also came to show mortals how 
to make offerings of food to please the dead.” In order to allow 
him time to converse with his friends, the sun was stopped in its 
course for a time. When it again moved on, Vectini was 
solemnly conducted to the western shore. As the sun neared the 
horizon, gilding the waves with its light, Veétini shouted :— 

Thrust down the sun, 
That I may return to nether-land! 

His parents strove to lay hands on him. “ But, lo! they grasped 
atashadow. They watched him gliding swiftly over the western 
ocean in the ruddy track of the sun, and, with its last rays, 
Veétini, now a tiny distant speck in the train of the King of Days, 
for ever disappeared.” In a song composed about 1760 this story 
is thus referred to :— 

Tueva, who seven times lamented for his boy, 

Asked, “ Why didst thou return to this world ? ” 

“T came,” said Veétini, “to instruct you 

In making fvod-offerings to the dead, 

Offerings to those in spirit-world ; 

Gifts from their relatives, © 

Who yet linger in this upper world.” 
In obedience to his instructions, it became the custom to provide the 
dead with cocoa-nuts and other eatables. Seventeen years ago, says 
Mr. Gill, an aged heathen couple lost their only son, a Christian. 
A day or two after the funeral, they walked across the island to 
his grave, arriving there aiter dusk with a basket of cooked food 
and some unopened cocoa-nuts. ‘ With many tears and affec- 
tionate words they called upon their boy to eat the food and drink 
the nuts (carefully opened for the convenience of the ghost at the 
grave, and the contents poured out upon the earth), which they 
had carried six miles. The aged couple slept under a tree, close 
to the last resting-place of their son; and at dawn on the following 


| morning departed.” 


On one oceasion an escape was effected from spirit-land. Kura, 
the wife of Eneene, was leaning against a Bua branch when it 
broke. She fell to the ground with the fragment of the sacred 
tree, the earth opened beneath her, and she dropped through into 
the lower world. There she was caught in the arms of a number 
of “ infernals, called ‘ihe army of Marama,’” who tied her to the 
central post of a house, with the intention of cooking and eating 
her the next day. Over her was set a blind old guardian named 
Tiarauau. Meanwhile Eneene had heard of his wife's disappear- 
ance, which had been witnessed by his sister. So, carrying in his 
arms an idol made of Bua wood, he went to the fatal spot, and uttered 
an invocation to the divinity of the sacred Buatree. The earth 
opened, and he also dropped down into spirit-land. There he dis- 
covered his captive wife. Noticing that eight paths led from the 
house in which she was imprisoned, he plucked eight cocoa-nuts, 
and scattered their contents over the aioe, Hundreds of rats 
immediately came hurrying to the feast, and made such a noise as 
partially distracted the blind guardian’s attention. Then, making 
a hole in the thatch of the house, Eneene descended to where his 
wife was, untied her bonds, and took her place while she crept 
out and hastened “to the foot of the closed chasm by which she 
had so summarily entered Avaiki.” For some time he waited 
pettently, weap | in an imitation of her voice when called upon 

y the demon watcher. At length he followed in her steps, and 


found her awaiting him at the appointed place. Just then 
Tiarauau’s voice was heard giving the alarm. Gassing his wife in 


his arms, Eneene cried aloud :— 
United in one fate, 
We ascend, we rise, 
To light, to light, 
To clear mid-day. 


At the sound of these words “the gloomy rent again opened, and 
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both were borne h the chasm up to this world of ours, where 
it was still daylight. A moment later, and the enraged ‘army of 
Marama’ would have caught Eneene and Kura, so close were 
those infernal hosts upon their heels.” If Mr. Verkovitch, the 
collector of the Bulgarian Popular Poems, had found this tale 
told of “Orfen” in Bulgaria, he might well have considered it 
a powerful argument in favour of his hypothesis that Orfen 
ck Guieate were one. But that similarity does not always prove 
kinship is one of the many points made clear in Professor Max 
Miller's excellent preface to this most valuable book. As he 
says :— 

At first, no doubt, we feel startled by such coincidences; and that they 
often offer a — facie presumption in favour of a common origin cannot 
be denied. But as we read on from one mythology to another, our sensi- 
tiveness with regard to these coincidences becomes blunted, and we feel 
hardened against appeals which are founded exclusively on such evidence. 


JACK.* 


ALPHONSE DAUDET’S new novel, which, in a dedica- 
¢ tion to M. Gustave Flaubert, he describes as “ce livre de pitié, 
de colére et @ironie,” is not much more pleasant than his last, 
Fromont Jeune et Risler Ainé, but in point of matter and treat- 
ment it is far more striking. It was impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that for much of the construction of that book its 
author was indebted to Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, while the style 
curiously enough reminded one here and there of Dickens. The 
outline of M. Daudet’s present work resembles that of David 
Copperfield in being the history of a child devotedly fond of his 
mother, who makes a second marriage, or what passes for a mar- 
riage, with a man who dislikes the boy, and puts him to work in 
a class of life far below that in which he was brought up. But M. 
Daudet’s treatment of his subject is original, and it is probable 
that the likeness between his framework and that of the English 
novelist is the result of chance. 

The opening scene of the book cleverly displays the character 
of Jack's mother :— 

— Par un A, monsieur le supérieur, par un K. le nom s‘écrit et se pro- 
nonce & l’anglaise... comme ceci, Djack... Le parrain de l’enfant était 
anglais, major-général dans l’armée des Indes... lord Peambuck... Vous 
connaissez peut-étre ? un homme tout a fait distingué et de la plus haute 
noblesse, oh ! mais vous savez, monsieur l’ablé, de la plus haute.. Et quel 
valseur... I] est mort, du reste, d’une facon bien affreuse, & Singapore, il y 
a quelques années, dans une magnifique chasse au tigre qu’un rajah de ses 
amis avait org nisée en son honneur... Ce sont de vrais monarques, il parait, 
ces rajahs... Celui-la surtout est tres renommeé la-bas... Comment done 
gy ?... attendez donc... Mon Dieu! J’ai son nom au bout de la 

gue... ana... 

on Pardon, Madame, interrompit le recteur, souriant malgré lui de cette 
volubilité de paroles et de ce perpétuel sautillement d’une idee & une autre... 
Et aprés Jack, qu’est-ce que nous mettrons ? 

She has come to place Jack (par un K) in the institution of the 
Jésuites de Vaugirard ; but the recteur of that institution is a 
man of the world, and when, to his question as to the boy’s name, 
she replies with some confusion by producing her card, which bears 
“ce nom souriant et insignifiant, Ida de Barancy,’ he, who has 
already his suspicions, asks if that is also the child’s name. The 
interview ends by his agreeing to receive Jack under certain con- 
ditions as to her visiting him, which she indignantly refuses ; and 
Jack, taken home by her, carries with him a pleasant recollection 


of the recteur's kind manner, and a wonder why he should have 
said with such a singular tone as they went away, “ Pauvre entant— | 


pauvre enfant! ” 

It will have been seen that Ida de Barancy is a woman as to 
whose character there can be little doubt; and the story of her life 
is not altogether edifying. One could wish that M. Daudet, who 
is evidently capable of giving interest to subjects which are 
neither well worn nor disagreeable, had struck out a new line, 
instead of following the beaten track of satirizing what it pleases 
him to call ‘‘ Mceurs Contemporaines.” The vices attacked in Jack, 
and in a host of other cleverer and less clever French novels, do 
not, except in the mere fashion of their practice, belong more to 

is than to any other time. But they are no doubt convenient 
objects for the exercise of the wit and indignation which a novelist 
feels himself capable of expressing. When one has a quiver full 
of shafts of “ironie” and “colére,” it would be a pity to keep 
them idle; but a first-rate archer should surely look for some better 
mark than a target so riddled and d with arrow-holes that its 
very existence seems doubtful. ‘The infidelity of wives and 
husbands, which is the staple of French plays and novels, is pro- 
bably not more common in France than in other countries ; but, as 
Mr. Hamerton well observes in his clever book Round My House, 
writers of romance must find love interest, and as there is little to 
be got out of French life before marriage, it has to be sought 
afterwards. The starting-point of M. Daudet’s novel cannot 
ae be condemned precisely on this ground, inasmuch as Ida 

Barancy never had a husband; but later on the author has in- 
troduced, perhaps from mere force of habit,a tale of adultery 
in the Sakanbe class which pogenently needless to the story. 

The author's skill in the ing of character is shown chiefly 
in the cases of Ida de Barancy and of D'Argenton, the man who 
pea her with her first real passion. Ida, with all her frivolity 
and vice, is saved by a certain childishness trom becoming utterly 
odious; and with singular art the reader is shown how, until the 
last and most cruel experience of her shallow nature, Jack is able 
to retain his impression of her as she appeared in his childhood. 


* Jack: Meurs Contemporaines. Par Alphonse Daudet. Paris: Dentu. 


D’Argenton, the incarnation of cold selfishness and empty conceit, 
who is in his own estimation the successor of Musset with a new 
force and depth of poetry, who is continually taking an attitude of 
defiance towards the world which has never seen and is incapable 
of appreciating his poems, is just the man to whom the shallow, 
sentimental Ida would become a willing slave. The occasion of 
her first seeing in him the ideal of her life is a “séance publique et 
littéraire ” at the Gymnase Moronval, an impecunious and misera- 
ble establishment kept by a creole, to which Jack is sent after 
Ida’s failing to get him admitted at the Jésuites de Vaugirard, 
Moronval, the proprietor, came to Paris intending to make his for- 
tune as an advocate; but his pronunciation, which caused him to 
say “miséabe” for “ misérable,” stood in the way of that, and 
after various vicissitudes he hit upon the notion of setting up a 
school for the many children sent from tropical countries to Paris. 
Among his pupils he counted no less a person than the heir 
presumptive to the throne of Dahomey, whom, on his father’s depo- 
sition, he converted into a servant. Moronval’s great ambition, 
however, was to start a review in which he might display his 
learning and power of writing, and it occurred to him that Ida de 
Barancy might be induced to furnish the necessary funds. It 
was principally with a view to this that the séance was given :— 

Moronval avait lancé quantité d’invitations dans le monde artistique et 
littéraire, celui du moins qu’il fréquentait ; et des coins les plus excentriques 
de Paris, tous les Ratés de V’art, de la littérature, de l’architecture, s’em- 
pressérent en nombreuses députations. 

lls arrivaient par bandes, transis, grelottants, venus du fond de Mont- 
parnasse ou des ‘lernes sur des impériales d’omnibus, rapés et dignes, tous 
obscurs et pleins de génie, attirés hors de l’ombre ou ils se débattaient, par 
le désir de se montrer, de réciter, de chanter quelque chose pour se prouver 
a eux-mémes qu’ils existaient encore. Puis, la gorgée d’air pur respirée, la 
lumiére du ciel entrevue, réconfortés par un semblant de gloire, de succes, 
ils rentreraient au gouffre amer avec la force nécessaire pour vegéter. 


The various descriptions of life among these Ratés, poets with- 
out publishers, doctors without diplomas, singers t whom 
all managers combine in a cabal, who give themselves up to 
affected admiration of each other and sincere abuse of the 
rest of the world, are among the best things in the book; 
like most of it, they are cynical, and like much of it, they 
are true. Moronval’s object in this particular assembly of the 
Ratés defeats itself. The proceedings are long kept waiting for 
the arrival of the “Comtesse,” as, by way of advertisement, he 
calls Ida de Barancy ; at length D’Argenton consents to recite his 
Crédo de l’Amour ” :— 

Debout devant la cheminée, les cheveux rejetés, la téte haute comme s’il 
débitait ses vers aux moulures du plafond, le poéte déclamait d’une’ voix 
aussi emphatique et vulgaire que ce qu’il appelait son poéme, laissant des 
espaces apres chaque eilet, pour aed aux exclamations admiratives de 
se faire jour et d’arriver jusqu’a lui. 

= sait que les Ratés ne sont pas avares de ces sortes d’encouragements. 

— Inoui! 

— Sublime! 

— Renversant! 

— De Hugo plus moderne! 

Et celui-ci, le plus étonnant de tous: 

— Goethe avec du ceeur! 

Sans se troubler, éperonné par ces louanges, le po&te continuait, le bras. 
tendu, le geste dominateur : 

Et de quelques lazzi que la foule me raille, 
Moi je crois & l'amour comme je crois en Dieu. 

Elle entra. 

Le lyrique, toujours les yeux en air, ne l’apergut méme pas. Mais elle 
le vit, elle, la malheureuse, et des ce moment ce fut fait de sa vie. 

I] ne lui était jamais apparu qu’en pardessus, en chapeau, vétu pour la 
rue et non pas pour l’Olympe; mais la, dans cette lumiére blafarde des 
globes opalisés qui blémissait encore son teint pale, en habit noir, en gants 
gris-perle, et croyant & l'amour comme il croyait en Dieu, il lui fit un effet 
tatal et surhumain. 

ll répondait & tous ses désirs, & tous ses réves, & cette sentimentalité béte 

qui fait le fond de ces ames de filles, & ce besoin @air pur et d’idéal qui 
semble une revanche de l’existence qu’elles ménent, & ces aspirations vagues 
qui se résument pour elles dans un mot trés beau, mais qui prend sur leurs 
levres l’'expression vulgaire et dégradante qu’elles prétent & tout ce qu’elles 
disent: “ artiste!” 
It is a good touch by which Ida, full of anxiety to know D’Argen- 
ton, is made continually to give him unintentional offence; he is 
persuaded, however, soon atter the séance, to dine at her house in 
company with Moronval and his wife. Here again, by constant 
attention to his wants, which interrupts the flow of his discourse, 
she hurts his feelings. He is employed in detailing his interviews 
with various editors who have refused his contributions, and at 
the end of each interview, “ Alors,” he says, “‘je lui ai dit ce mot 
cruel.” Whenever the narrative reaches this point, the luckless 
Ida interrupts the poet with a recommendation of some dish, so 
that “le mot cruel retardé si longtemps ne faisait plus d’eifet, 
dautant que le plus souvent c’étaient des choses comme ceci, ‘A 
bon entendeur, salut’ ou ‘ Monsieur, nous nous reverrons.’ A quoi 
d’Argenton ne manquait jamais d’ajouter ‘ Et il était vexé,’” 

In spite of these misadventures, however, Ida’s devotion to 
D’Argenton is at last rewarded; they take a small house at 
Etiolles, and Jack is recommended during their absence to the 
— care of Moronval. This care takes such a shape that 

ack flies from it and makes his way alone to Etiolles; the de- 
scription of his journey is singularly true and touching. There 
his life is for a time pleasant and smooth enough, but presently 
D’Argenton resolves that the boy ought to make his own way in 
the world, and, urged by one of the Ratés, who has a brother in 
the works there, he sends him to become a workman at Indret. 
It is in the description of Jack's life from this time that the real 
value of M. Daudet’s novel lies. So far as we know, there has 
been no attempt before this to unfold the habits, character, and 
daily life of a French mechanic. Jack starts as an apprentice in 
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the iron foundry, an employment for which physically and men- 
tally he is thoroughly unfitted by his rearing. e descrip- 
tion of the life to which he finds himself condemned, 
surrounded all day by noisy cruel machines and by men 
and boys yet more cruel, has a terrible truth. It would be 
impossible to do justice to the remarkable strength and reality 
of this description by extracts, the more so because M. Daudet has 
the rare art of concentration, and in this part of his work hardly 
uses a word too much. It is disfigured, however, by the coarsely- 
handled story of intrigue of which we have spoken, and of which 
the only purpose seems to be to introduce a horribly vivid account 
of a whole day of a workman's debauch into which Jack is plunged 
by mischance. This, however, might easily have been introduced 
by other means; and the presence of the episode is the more to be 
regretted because Roudic, the husband, is a mere recasting of 
Risler Ainé. As a contrast to Jack's life at the iron foundry we 
have an incisive representation of Ida and D'Argenton in their 
forest home, Ida more devoted, D’Argenton more selfish, idle, and 
petulant every day. Jack finally becomes a stoker on board an 
ocean steamer, and becomes more and more degraded by the bru- 
talizing life which M. Daudet describes with a bitter force. In 
his first spell at carrying up the buckets of used ashes from the 
furnace to the sea Jack turns faint, and a comrade offers him 
brandy, which he, warned by his one former debauch, refuses :— 

— Non, merci, je n’en bois pas, dit Jack. 

L’autre se mit & rire. 

— Tu en boiras, dit-il. 

—Jamais! . . fit Jack. 

But a little later, after an hour's stoking :— 

Il se sentit aveugle, sourd, sans haleine, étouffé par le sang qui montait, 
les yeux troubles sous les cils brilés. I! fit ce qu’il voyait faire aux 
autres, et, tout ruisselant, s’élanca sous la “ manche a air” long conduit de 
toile ou lair extérieur tombe. se précipite du haut du pont par torrent. . . 
Ah! que c’était bon. . . Presque aussitét, une chape de glace s’abattit 
sur ses épaules. Ce courant d’air meurtrier avait arrété son souffle et 
$a vie. 

— La gourde! cria-t-il d’une voix rauque au chaffeur qui lui avait 
offert & boire. 

— Voila, camarade. Je savais bien que tu y viendrais. 

Through all Jack's brutalized life the idea of his mother remains 
to him as the hope of a haven of rest, and what he finds that 
haven in the end to be M. Daudet has told with considerable 
force, but with not enough for his subject. Jack is not a book for 
maidens and boys, nor is it one that is pleasant to read ; but it is 
valuable for its representation of a little-known kind of life, and 
remarkable for a good deal of imagination, as well as for its satirical 


power. 


THE SUEZ CANAL.* 


y= two works whose titles will be found below may con- 
veniently be reviewed together, since both treat of the history 
of the Suez Canal. Yet they are very unequal in merit and value, 
and they deal with their — from different points of view 
and for dissimilar purposes. M. de Lesseps’s volume is a mémoire 
pour servir rather than a history properly so called. It supplies 
materials indispensable to the historian, but it does not pretend to 
ive an exhaustive, or even a connected, narrative. It has all the 
interest and all the value that belong to documents of its class, 
but it is necessarily incomplete and one-sided. What M. de 
Lesseps knows, or at any rate what he chooses to tell, of the 
objects aimed at in the construction of the Canal, and the 
jealousies, rivalries, suspicions, plots, and counterplots that were 
aroused by its projection and marred its execution, the volume 
sets before us. But it is obvious that this story requires to be 
checked by the Turkish and Egyptian accounts, and still more 
by the correspondence and despatches of Lords Palmerston, 
Clarendon, and Stratford de cliffe on the one side, and on 
the other by those of the late Emperor. Napoleon and the poli- 
tical and financial adventurers by whom he was surrounded. Yet, 
though the book is necessarily one-sided, it has all the interest 
attaching to original documents that enable us to trace the concep- 
tion and gradual shaping out, in spite of difficulties without number, 
of a project which is visibly revolutionizing commerce, transform- 
ing naval construction, and exercising a profound influence upon 
international relations. It has, too, the more human and personal 
charm inseparable from the story of the hopes and fears, the plans 
and disappointments, the struggles and triumphs, of one of those 
original minds which affect the fortunes of a generation. With un- 
flagging interest we follow the movements of M. de Lesseps as he 
successively fascinates the Viceroy of Egypt and moulds him to 
his will, then wins over the Empress of the French, and through 
her directs French diplomacy to the furtherance of his project, 
dually obtains the support of Austria, Prussia, and Sardinia, 
imperiously bullies the Porte, and finally confronts Lords Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe and Palmerston themselves. The translator, we 
must add, has done his part exceedingly well. We are offended 
by none of those Gallicisms and awkward unidiomatic phrases 
which too often disfigure translations. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s work, 
unlike M. de Lesseps's, is presented to us as a complete history, 
political, financial, and engineering, of the Canal. But it is hardly 
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time yet to out such a task in a satisfactory manner. While 
the interest excited by the purchase of the Khedive’s shares is 
fresh the public may be glad to have such an account as Mr, 
Fitzgerald's volumes supply. That account, however, leaves much 
to desire. Mr. Fitzgerald appears to be a hero-worshipper. He 
is not satisfied with admiring M. de Lesseps, but adopts all his 
views. It never seems to have occurred to Mr. Fitzgerald that, 
without suspecting M. de Lesseps of bad faith or conscious mis- 
representation, his theories, inferences, and imputations might require 
critical sifting. In this way Mr. Fitzgerald is led to do something 
less than justice to Lord Palmerston. Now that the Canal is 
made, nobody, we presume, would desire to revive the spirit of 
hostility with which Lord Palmerston opposed its construction. 
But it argues a strange ignorance or a strange forgetfulness of the 
Europe of twenty years ago not to appreciate and do justice to the 
motives which inspired Lord Palmerstun’s opposition. Of course 
we do not expect M. de Lesseps to make himself the apologist of 
the statesman who delayed so long the execution of the great 
enterprise with which his name is linked, and who added so largely 
to its difficulties. But an English writer ought to be able to 
understand that the statesman was actuated neither by narrow 
insular prejudices nor by totally unfounded apprehensions. 

M. de Lesseps—for his personal history is to so great an extent 
the history of the Canal that we necessarily begin with him—is 
the son of an official of the first French Empire. Napoleon did 
not abandon the idea of making French influence predominant in 
Egypt on the failure of his invasion of that country. He only 
felt compelled to change his tactics ; and it argues a high opinion 
on the Emperor's part of the elder Lesseps that, on the con- 
clusion of the Peace of Amiens, he was sent to represent France 
at Cairo. The Mamelukes were irreconcilably hostile to the 
French ; and accordingly Napoleon directed his agent to seek 
out a Turkish officer to fill the place of Pasha of Egypt, who 
might be trusted to control the Mamelukes. It is sutticient 
evidence of M. de Lesseps’s knowledge of character that he 
selected Mehemet Ali, then an unlettered soldier, unable even 
to write his name, who had recently arrived from his native 
| Macedonia at the head of a thousand horsemen. The projector 
of the Suez Canal, it will thus be seen, had an hereditary claim to 
the gratitude of the Egyptian Vice-regal family. M. de Lesseps, the 
son, also entered the diplomatic service of France. He was suc- 
cessively Consul in Tunis, Egypt, Holland, and Spain; was then 
appointed Minister at Madrid ; and was finally sent to represent his 
Government at Rome. M. de Lesseps had distinguished himself 
greatly in the course of his career, and had excellent prospects 
before him; but he quarrelled with his Government at the time 
of the French expedition to Rome, and retired from the service. He 
disapproved of the Coup d'état, and did not vote for the Empire; 
and he seemed to have settled down as a country gentleman, 
to pass the remainder of his life in obscurity, when the death 
of Abbas Pasha gave him the opportunity for which he 
had been watching during long years. When in Egypt, he 
had been treated with special consideration by Mehemet Ali, 
who recognized the debt of gratitude he owed to the son of 
the man who had been the founder of his fortunes. By this 
means he had been able to form a close friendship with Mahommed 
Said, the brother of Abbas, and in various ways to place him 
under an obligation. Long after M.de Lesseps’s departure, and 
when Abbas had become Pasha, Mohammed Said fell into dis- 

ce. He was accused of conspiracy, his family was exiled, and 
he himself had to fly. He made his escape to Paris, was there 
visited and befriended by M. de Lesseps, and the early intimacy 
that existed between them was renewed and cemented. On the 
death of Abbas, Mohammed Said became Viceroy, and in answer to 
a letter of congratulation he sent M. de Lesseps a pressing invita- 
tion to visit him at Alexandria. In his early consular days, while 
laid up in quarantine at Alexandria, M. de Lesseps had had his 
attention directed to Denon’s work on the expedition to Egypt, 
had been fascinated by Napoleon’s idea of a canal across the 
, Isthmus, had studied the reports of the engineer Lepére, and ended 
by adopting the project as his own. The inquiries and studies of 
subsequent years strengthened his attachment to the scheme, but 
he had been obliged to postpone indefinitely its realization. Now, 
however, that his patron was master of Egypt, he revived the idea, 
and, encouraged by the warmth of the reception he met with, he 
after a little preparation proposed it to the Viceroy, and found it 
at once adopted. The impulsive disposition of the new Pasha 
makes it probable that he acted with very little reflection, and 
rather to gratify one to whom he was eager to prove his friend- 
ship than from any well-founded estimate of the benefits the enter- 
prise would confer upon Egypt, and certainly without any adequate 
conception of the difficulties which the scheme would have to 
encounter. At the same time M. de Lesseps’s volume shows 
that Said Pasha was eager to improve and regenerate Egypt. He 
was ambitious to signalize his reign by great works that would 
make it famous as well as benetit his subjects. But unfortunately 
he wanted the businesslike qualities necessary to guide him to 
the attainment of his objects. He was only an Eastern despot 
eager to play the part of a Western reformer. Yet it is to be 
noted further to his credit that, however thoughtlessly he may 
have committed himself to the project of the Canal, when once 
he had given his word he never departed from it. Obstacles 
and even dangers only led him to make fresh sacrifices. 
Indeed the prodigality with which he heaped grants and con- 
cessions upon M. de Lesseps and his Company have largely contri- 
buted to abe Egypt into its present financial embarrassments. 
_ On the very first proposal of the scheme it was, as we have said, 
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adopted by theViceroy. He and M. de Lesseps were then upon 
an excursion into the interior; on their return the Consuls of the 
several European Powers waited upon the Viceroy to pay 
him their respects, and he seized the —— to announce 
that he had decided upon the Canal, and had granted a con- 
cession to M. de Lesseps. The British Consul-General allowed 
it to be seen, without > that objection from England was to 
be expected. But Mohammed Said waited not a moment. He 
completed the concession, and chartered the Company, with M. 
de Lesseps as its director and founder. 

M. de ps had won a great triumph, but the real difficulties 
of his enterprise were only about to begi The extraordinary 
sieaienie te had acquired over the Viceroy placed the resources 
of Egypt at his disposal, enabled him, without expense, to have a 

liminary survey of the Isthmus effected, and, in a word, supplied 
fim with the means of executing his project. But he and the 
Viceroy had thought it advisable to obtain the sanction of the 
Porte for the concession, and this the Porte could not be induced 
to give. M. de Lesseps attributes the unwillingness solely to fear 
of Lord Stratford de clitfe, and tells us that the Sultan and 
the Grand Vizier were personally favourable to the Canal. But 
we should be inclined to question the correctness of the statement. 
The Grand Vizier, no doubt, led M. de Lesseps to believe as 
much. But the notorious duplicity of Turkish a rei the 
universal resort of weakness accustomed to be bullied, disposes us 
to attach little weight to the assurances of the Grand Vizier, 
who, indeed, must have been deceiving either M. de Lesseps or 
the English Ambassador. And even if we were to credit the 
Porte with the most enlightened views, it might well look with 
suspicion on a project promoted by a Power which had first 
attempted the conquest of Egypt and had then supported Mehemet 
Ali in his revolt against his sovereign. But the Sultan’s Govern- 
ment had strong reasons for not offending that Power, then actively 
fighting its battles in the Crimea, and it had also good reasons 
for not offending a vassal whose troops were the very flower of its 
army. However, M. de Lesseps sees in the shuttling and de- 
ception of the Porte only the hand of England, and with 
much cleverness and courage he set himself to combat English 
hostility. It was not difficult to enlist the French Government 
in his cause. The Empress zealously entered into his views. 
The Emperor affected a prudent and dignified reserve. It was 
necessary to be cautious and to respect English prejudice. 
Nevertheless, French agents were active in his behalf; 
and as those were the days when French influence was at its 
height, the Courts of Europe smiled upon M. de Lesseps, He 
further opened a correspondence with Mr. Cobden, in the 
hope of securing the influence of that gentleman on his behalf’; 
and then he went in person to Constantinople to confront 
Lord Stratford de Redclitie. But with all his diplomatic ability, 
he was obliged to confess himself vanquished, and had to vacate 
the field. From Constantinople he repaired to Paris. He had inter- 
views with the Emperor; he duly plied him with memorandums and 
information, and obtained instructions to the French Ministers to 
give him all the assistance in their power. But still he was duly 
cautioned as to the necessity of respecting English opinion in the 
matter. Having thus made all his preparations, and having talked 
over the Paris Correspondent of the Zimes and induced him 
to write favourably ot the enterprise, he visited London. The 
account of his interviews with Lord Palmerston is to the 
English reader perhaps the most interesting part of the volume, 
as it is certainly not the least characteristic. Lord Palmerston 
frankly avowed his hostility, and M. de Lesseps, on his side, 
was overwhelmed with astonishment at the futility and in- 
consistency, as he thought, of the ents used by a Minister 
whose intluence was felt all over the globe, and whose very 
prejudices the most powerful monarch of the day was anxious to 
respect. We are not concerned to defend Lord Palmerston’s policy 
in all respects; and, as it happened, his opposition proved to be 
unavailing. Yet the opposition was not groundless. The Third 
Empire professed itself the heir of the policy of the First, and 
what the policy of the First Empire in Kgypt was is known to all 
the world. It is also known that Lord Palmerston himself, not 
many years before, had barely avoided a war with France on 
account of Egypt. Nay, more, even if we assume that the con- 
struction of the Canal was a purely commercial enterprise, with- 
out a political are behind it, will any one say that, if France 
had been successful in the late war, and had dictated peace at 
Berlin, our communications with India would not now be im- 
perilled ? The opposition of Lord Palmerston, therefore, was 
neither unreasonable nor merely prejudiced. That it failed was 
mainly due to the boldness, fertility of resource, and energy of M. 
de Lesseps, who, tired of Turkish delays, began the Canal without 
the Sultan’s authorization, in the just contidence that, protected 
as he was, force would not be employed to stop him. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL SKETCHES IN KINTYRE AND 
KNAPDALE.* 


* Bt where are the ruins of the Abbey ?” a visitor to Glas- 

tonbury was one day asked by a stranger who had come 
from a distance to see these famous ruins, and was then actually 
standing in their midst. Of course the questioner was thought 
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very stupid, and perhaps Captain White may think us equally 
stupid for repeating the question, in spite of ourselves, when, on 
opening his first volume, we light upon his sketch of the “ Ruins 
ot Saddell Abbey from the South-West.” But really we took the 
drawing at first sight for a study of the trunks and twigs of trees 
of sundry sorts and sizes. On looking again we can dimly make 
out three dark-looking bodies, intended for fragments of wall, in 
the middle distance. As these scraps are all that is left 
of the ruins, we are not at all surprised to hear that “it is 
utterly impossible to ascertain the architectural character of 
any portion of the monastery.” Nor have its archives fared better 
than its stones. It is no wonder, then, that “ the history of this 
religious house is almost a blank from first to last.” Yet Saddell 
or Sagadull Abbey was the only considerable church in the district 
which Captain White has chosen as the field of his labours. Truly, 
the work of compiling two large volumes of Archeological Sketches 
from materials so scanty must have been even more disheartening 
than the task of making bricks without straw. The author's first 
sight of these interesting remains was not cheering. “The tombs 
were all wet with rain—the nettles, plentiful here as in all other 
similar spots, sn gg dripping—and a melancholy wind sighing 
through the boughs overhead.” Who that has ever tasted the 
dreary delights of a wet summer in the North can recall such a 
scene without a shudder? But, dismal and depressing as it must 
have been, it was powerless to damp Captain White's enthusiasm. 
The stones that were not to be found in their proper places on 
the walls he hunted out in neighbouring buildings, and chiefly 
in the stables of the Laird. In like manner, he has raked up all 
sorts of incidental notices of the abbey, and legendary stories 
connected with it. With such shadowy materials as these, and 
one original document of the house, a charter of James IV., 
he manages to fill three chapters. From these we gather that 
Saddell was a house of Bernardine Monks—‘ Nasturtiums,” as we 
heard them called the other day by a Mrs. Malaprop of our 
acquaintance—and was in bygone days of much importance, to its 
own monks at any rate, though “not a word,” we are told, 
‘appears in any of the chartularies extant of the other Cistercian 
houses alluding directly to the monks of Saddell or any of their 
transactions.” Yet Saddell had an abbot as its head when its more 
wealthy rival, the Cluniac house at Paisley, could only boast of a 
prior. The solitary charter sets forth that Reginald, the son of 
Somarled, was the founder. Captain White, however, is bent 
bg: proving that this good work ought to be laid to the score of 
the father and not of the son. The question is not after all one of 
much moment, as it can only make a few years difference in the 
date of the foundation. Perhaps, as in the case of the Temple, the 
building was ag by the iather but begun only by the son, 
We must not leave Saddell without mentioning that “ from the 
faint tracks or mounds left in continuation” of the fragments of 
wall, Captain White has been “ enabled to ascertain with tolerable 
certainty that the church was cruciform.” As this is not an un- 
usual form for churches in Western Christendom, the comment 
“ The Cistercians, it may be noted, were rather given to build their 
churches in this shape,” might surely have been spared. 

As for the rest of the ruins which find a place in Mr. White's 
pages, they do not pretend to be anything more than simple 
parish churches. How simple the parish churches in those 
parts were it is impossible to realize without seeing their re- 
mains. As Captain White admits, “a generally prevailing 
plainness, sometimes bareness, of ornamental detail through- 
out” is one of the chief peculiarities of the church archi- 
tecture in Argyleshire. Quantity before quality seemed to be the 
principle of church-building acted on in the Highlands in early 
times. In the most unexpected and now unfrequented places 
one comes upon the rough stone gables pierced by narrow lancet 
lights with just enough left of the connecting walls to trace out the 
limits of one of these tiny churches dedicated to the holy Bride or 
Blane, or some other less familiar saint whose jaw-cracking name 
recalls the golden age when the “ land of the Saints” meant Ireland. 
The very frequency of these little chapels is supposed to bear wit- 
ness to the existence of a much denser population at the time they 
were built than is now to be found in those thinly-peopled solitudes. 
If it were so, the Pome of the ruins certainly show 
that the Ps gr ceron id its church-going by deputy or in re- 
lays of half a dozen at a time. Their poverty, too, is the more 
remarkable when contrasted with the rich and elaborate ornamental 
work found on the monuments lying near them. It is to these 
monuments that Captain White has specially turned his attention, 
and he has done for the sculptured crosses and slabs of Knapdale 
and Kintyre the same good offices which Mr. Stuart did some time 
ago for the standing stones of the Eastern counties, 

The Argyleshire stones may be divided into two classes, the 
standard crosses and the sculptured slabs. On the latter the cross- 
hilted sword takes the place of the cross, and all the other ornaments 
are grouped round it. The sword is often surmounted by a galley, a 
favourite device in a region of lochs and islands, where roads were 
few and communication was carried on by boats. As the in- 
scriptions are in most cases so much rubbed as to be unreadable, 
it is impossible to fix exactly the date of these curious and 
beautiful efforts of memorial art; but that they are much more 
modern than the Eastern stones is evident to any one who com- 
ne the two. Those s symbols whose meaning and origin 

ve been so much disputed, the crescent and sceptre and the joined 
circle known as the spectacle ornament, are not found in the West. 
It is but fair to say, however, that Captain White has found one 
stone on which there is a pattern in outline in which he traces the 
idea of the crescent and sceptre. his drawing we should 
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eay that the figure is not decided enough to warrant such a con- 
clusion, Another distinctive feature of the Eastern stones is the | 
strange beast called by courtesy the elephant. The legs of this 
queer creature resolve themselves into volutes, a sure sign that he 
was drawn in that primitive stage of art when the imitation of 
feet is felt to be nat the reach of human skill. Artists, 
whether in the infancy of life or of their art, are ever prone to 
resort to some riod 4 simple expedient for veiling their own 
inability to finish off the extremities of their creations. Now 
the animals of even the oldest of the Western stones are all 
provided with feet of some sort—a sure sign of a great advance in 
artistic skill. The elephant on the very curious cross at Eilean 
Mor, the only one we believe to be found in the West, shows at 
once the points of likeness and difference between these two classes 
of monuments. The artist who designed it has been faithful to 
the tradition that there ought to be an elephant on the stone, but 
he has succeeded in making something much more like the “ earth- 

ing beast” than the conventional animal with its trunk turned 
back along the spine, the only pattern in favour on the earlier 
stones. Why the Picts, or whoever else put up these stones, 
should have fixed on an elephant as the most suitable design to be 
carved on their tombstones, must ever be a puzzling question. One 
suggestion is that the animal is no elephant, but an imitation of 
certain monsters in wicker-work in which in Pagan times human 
victims were burned alive. Whether this surmise be correct or 
not, it is very evident that for long after the introduction of 
Christianity the symbols of Paganism found a place side by side 
with the emblems of the Christian faith on these early memorials 
of the dead. 

Next to the stone of Eilean Mor among the Argyleshire stones 
in point of antiquity stands the curious cross at Keills, 2 drawing 
of which forms the frontispiece of Captain White's second volume. 
He thus describes it :— 

This beautiful and singularly antique-looking piece of monumental 
sculpture isa pillar of a peculiar shape not commonly met with in the 
Scoto-Irish crosses, and stands 74 feet high. ‘The carving is contined to the 
eastern face, the reverse and the edges being left plain, which is somewhat 
unusual. The group of figures, and central boss at the intersection of the 
shaft and cross-piece, are raised into much higher relief than the remaining 
surface, and thus become the leading members of the seulpture. The effect 
is at once rich and graceful. The boss is flanked on either side by a pair of 
animals ; above the boss is an angel treading down a serpent; below it a 
figure in prayer. The grouping is thus a crosswise arrangement, and very 
well balanced it is. The plait-work round the angel's figure, and the rest 
of the slal’s surface, are in uniform relief. The six squares or panels of fret- 
work, and the curious scrolling of spirals, are thoroughly Irish in character, 
but rarely seen on the slabs of southern Argyllshire. We have noted, how- 
ever, a similarity to the type of these spirals at Cladh Bhile in South Knap- 
dale. Two pair of animals, with plait-work much worn down, complete the 
ornament of the Keills cross. 

The points which this cross has in common with the Camus stone 
in Angus were noticed by Mr. Stuart, and Captain White now 
traces its resemblance to the crosses at Kilkenny and Kilklispeen. It 
is therefore doubly interesting, not only from its own merits, but 
as a connecting link between the arts of two different branches 
of a kindred race. The likeness between the crosses in Ireland and 
in Argyleshire is not surprising when one considers that the in- 
habitants of both countries were really one people. This likeness, 
Captain White tells us, is less strongly marked in Kintyre than in 
Knapdale and the islands. But though they are like enough to 
show that they were worked from the same design—and how these 
designs remind one of the borders of the Irish MSS.—there are still 
points of difference enough to show that the artists who worked them 
out were no slavish imitators, but possessed genius enough to give 
to the werk of their hands a character of.its own. The open 


circle round the cross occurs only in two instances in Scotland. 
One of these is found in Islay, the other is the noted Iona cross. 
Curiously enough, it is only on these same specimens that the | 
— common to the lrish and the Eastern stones are found. 
he busses so frequent on the crosses in the other districts are 
not found in Kintyre, though there, as elsewhere, one finds the 
shears, the mirror and comb, the mermaid, the hunting scenes, | 
the rich tracery of leaf-work, and the beautiful interlaced or | 
basket-work, which is a nevertailing ornament on the stones of 
East and West alike. From the lavish and very early use of this 
pattern it has been supposed that the earliest of these standing stones | 
were intended to reproduce still earlier memorial crosses made of | 
basket-work. St. Mungo, the story goes, once set up a cross of | 
sea-sand near Borthwick ; and unless the legend means to imply a 
miracle on the part of the saint, it is clear that, if his cross was to | 
stand erect, the sand must have been held together by a case of some 
sort, very possibly wicker-work. Even as late as 1603 Lord Dillon 
reported that on an island in Lough Derg he found a cross of inter- 
weven twigs standing at the east end of St. Patrick’s chapel. The 
beauty of the foliage on the Argyleshire crosses is a proof that they 
are not very old. Leaves were as hard as feet to the early Celtic 
many seldom tried to copy them, and when they did, they 
signally. 
The handsomest of the Kintyre monuments is the cross now 
ing at Campbelltown. Its date is about 1500. It stands 
ten feet ten inches high, is of the well-known wheel jorm, and is 
covered on both sides with elaborate carving. sut the beasts and 
figures which on the earlier stones are the prominent objects are 


here shoved off to the extremities, while the rest of the surface is 
covered with that luxuriant leaf-work which at tirst was used only for | 
filling up corners and borders. Of about the same date apparently | 
is the beautiful and perfeet cross at Kilmory Knap. From the in- | 
scription, “ Hic est crux Alexandri Macmillan,” it is called the | 
Macmillan Cross, and popular tradition refers it to the palmy days | 


of the clan, when their chief was lord of Knap, and gave his name 
to one of the towers of Castle Swen. 

Captain White has done a good work in thus showing that some 
good things besides grouse and salmon can come out of the West 
Highlands. Those who wish to find them, however, must rego- 
lutely turn their backs upon the “ comforts of the Saltmarket,” and, 
leaving the beaten tourist track, be content to sojourn for a season 
in regions sacred to the smell of herrings, whisky, and peat-smoke, 
They will be rewarded by lighting on many beautiful specimens 
of a lost art, such as those which Captain W hite has rescued from 
oblivion in his handsome volumes. Those volumes, in all that 
relates to the sculptured stones, are valuable and interesting. The 
illustrations, made from his own sketches, are excellent. But 
we are sorely puzzled to make out what class of readers the rest 
of the book is meant for. The general reader, that omnivorous 
being with an ostrich-like appetite for print of any sort, will hardly 
consider Kintyre of consequence enough to make it worth his 
while to master all the details about the Kings of the Dalriads, 
Somarled’s exploits, and the perplexing pedigrees of the Lords of 
the Isles, and the doings of the Columban saints, contained in 
Captain White's first chapters. Readers who are really curious 
about the sculptured stones probably know already more than 
Captain White can tell them about the history of Scotland, 
and will not care to hear over again familiar legends and traditions, 
or to wade through the oft-repeated descriptions of West High- 
land scenery, which would be more in keeping in one of Mr, 
Black's novels than among archeological sketches. The book 
would be very greatly improved by cutting away a great deal 
of the printed matter and retaining merely critical notices of 
the originals of the plates. As long as the author keeps to his 
special subject, he is clearly writing of what he knows some- 
thing about, but directly he steps beyond it we find him tripping, 
Any one who has read Mr. Burton's History ought to know better 
than to treat the Jenny Geddes legend as other than pure fiction. 
To talk of the “ unfortunate curate ” at whom her “ cuckie-stool,” 
whatever that may mean, was aimed, is simply nonsense. It was the 
Dean and the Bishop of the King’s new-made diocese of Edinburgh 
who served as butts for the cutty-stools or other missiles of the 
mob. To call Walter FitzAlan ihe “first of the race whose for- 
tunes in after days were to be so faithfully followed by Somarled’s 
posterity ” might sound well if one did not know that the Lords of 
the Isles were as thorns in the side of the whole race of Stewart 
from the first to the last. And when we find an author writing 
of the man who gave counsel to kings, and swayed the hearts 
of their subjects, “‘ Abbot Bernard appears to have been an eccle- 
siastic of very great fame in the reign of Louis VI. of France,” 
we are driven to thinking that it was over the ruins of Saddell 
that he first made the acquaintance of the Cistercians and their 
saintly founder. We hope Captain White will continue his work, 
and ere long give us another volume with drawings as good of the 
stones of the Isles. By calling attention to the simple beauty 
of these memorial stones of a bygone day, his work may, we trust, 
do something towards reviving the power of making artistic tomb- 
stones—a gift which, like that of making prayers, has been denied 
to the present generation. 


HER DEAREST FOE.* 


V RS. ALEXANDER has two capital requirements for a suc- 
cess{ul story-teller; she isalways good-humoured even when 
satirical, and she is discreet in her sympathy with her characters. 
Certain authors fall too much in love with theirs; but Mrs. 
Alexander, like her heroine Kate Travers, keeps herself well 


| in hand, and allows her emotions to go only so far as her 


reason and judgment approve. She makes no faultless monsters 
even of those who are evidently her favourites, and whom we take 
therefore to be the exponents of her own thoughts on humanity 
and life. Her heroes are men very much as we see them in the 
world, with the prejudices of caste, the faults of temper, the 
moral inconsistencies belonging to human nature in general ; 
but they are gentlemen, and not so weak in the lmees, not such 
stutled puppets, as women’s men for the most part are. And her 
heroines are essentiaily women of honest flesh and blood, affec- 
tionate, sincere, natural; with their little shortcomings too in the 
higher regions of morality, but exceedingly feminine and loveable. 
Maggie, in The IWooing O't, was a specially delightful person, 
and so is Kate Travers or Temple in this present book; both, 
though unlike in personality, are women governed rather 
reason than by impulse, and both, though affectionate an 
emotional, are women without passion or sensuality. This is 
indeed a noticeable feature in Mrs. Alexander's work; her 
characters, though living enough, do not rise into passion, 
seldom touch the depths of pathos, and never descend into sensu- 
ality ; and she makes no demands on her readers by the tragic 
quality of her scenes and circumstances. She is always bright, 
amiable, aud amusing ; and rather skims the suriace of life with 
a light hand and a pleasant smile, than dives into its graver depths 
or ventures to explore its more mysterious ways. 

A certain spirit and glow in the character of Kate Travers give 
it the look of having been Crawn from the life; and the mixture of 
determination and relentinz, of rooted enmity and growing love, that 
she feels jor her “ dearest toe,” Sir Hugh Galbraith, is very well con- 


* Her Dearest Foe. A Novel. By 
Wooing O’t,” “ Which Shall It Be ?’ 
& Son. 1876. 
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ceived and carried out. The whole progress of the love affair is ex- 
cellently done; there is not a touch too many, not an indication too 
broad, but all is painted in with the lightness and delicacy which 
distinguish Mrs. Alexander's style, and which we find wonderfully 

ing after so much that is heavy and so much more that is inde- 
licate in modern literature. For all this the story has not the same 
freshness as The Wooing O't; and, save in the scenes between 
Kate and Sir Hugh, it lacks life and “go.” The business details are 
cold and a little confused ; the conversations run into tedium, and, 
always with the exception of the scenes just mentioned, are not very 
interesting ; too much of the story is told in these conversations 
instead of by scenes and events, which is the more pleasant and 
enlivening method; and there are some mistakes in grammar 
and diction which we are surprised should have been made. 
Twice the author uses “strata” asa noun singular; she speaks 
of “houses of a very superior description from the lowly cot- 
tages,” &c.; “‘ béte now” is as faulty as “ syrens”; “ Mrs. Travers 
was too much occupied with other things than to bestow any on 
him” will not parse; nor will the “ piquante peculiarities of his 
position ”; such a phrase as “ diapasons of delight” spoils a very 
pretty and effective scene; and what is her quarrel with those 
useful, if humble, parts of speech, the relative pronouns, that she 
never by any chance uses them when she can make her meaning 
clear without them? The absence of all distinctive “ that’s” and 
“which’s” gives a singularly bald and disjointed character to 
writing; and the author would do well to take these discarded 
servants into her employ on the next occasion. These are the 
small blots which distigure Her Dearest Foe, and which a little 
care would have obviated. A graver fault, we think, may be found 
in the treatment of Ford’s action and influence on the story. The 
sketch of his character is exceedingly good :— 

If Mr. Ford had been a tall, dignified patrician with a schedule of debts 
and a doubtful past, or an eager, fiery democrat, burning to right the 
wrongs of every one under the sun, but leaving his children to fight their 
own battles the best way they could, the task of dissecting such characters 
—demonstrating their defects, demanding admiration tor their nobler 
aspects, asking sympathy for their trials, compassion for their weakness, 
and justice tempered by mercy for the total—would be deemed no unworthy 
task for a novelist’s or biographer’s pen. But when the subject “cf the 
sketch” is a middle-aged man, of middle height and sloping shoulders—of 
good business capacities, of undoubted integrity, of unimpeached morality, 

iltless of any excess, his principal recreation a mild taste for art and a 

nm ambition to be attired as becomes a swell—which of our young lady 
readers would care to be informed how vanity and weakness combined to 
ruin and corrode much that was good, and how in a man, whose life of 
quiet, unvaried work knew little that was bright, an intense, unresisted 
passion, too strong for the character it dominated, mastered his reason and 
drove him into the wilderness where right and wrong were confounded in 
outer darkness. 
While this description is good, Ford's action on the story, 
though important, is abortive. Though the motive is clear 
which urged him to forge a will and then propose to Mrs. 
Travers to destroy it, so that they might have the link of a 
common crime between them, and she might be thus thrown 
into his power and forced to accept his love, yet the author 
has not made this, which should have been, and is, one of the 
most momentous circumstances of the drama, strong enough 
in detail. The villany of Ford would have had more vitality 
if it had more thoroughly permeated the story, not merely been a 
thing which, when done, had to be undone. It has the look now 
of being something adventitious rather than integral to the plot— 
something not sufficiently welded into the lite of the drama, 
though it is in fact the pivot on which the whole turns, It is 
rather the effect of a past cause than the most essential of the 
circumstances by which present events are governed; and this 
gives one the impression of perpetually looking back, which is 
not conducive to that sense of growth and progress which a novel 
should always produce. Ford committed this villany, but he has 
no active in baffling, or trying to baile, the etiorts of the 
widow and her friends to bring the crime to light, as would have 
been the case in real life—adding to his first sin others induced 
by the dread of discovery. He is often spoken of, but seldom 
appears ; and when he does appear, the situation is not sufficiently 
strong or striking—at least after the first scene where he makes 
love to Mrs. Travers. And this creates a curious feeling of un- 
reality, from which the author's former works have been singularly 
free. 

There are one or two scenes in this bool so good as to make us 
regret that we have so few of them. The opening scene, where 
Kate's husband, Mr. Travers, is dying, is very well done. It is 
strong and reticent, free from hysterics, and natural; and that 
where Kate acts for the first time as Sir Hugh Galbraith’s 
amanuensis is wonderfully graphic and lifelike. Indeed all the 
scenes between the widow and her “dearest foe” are excellent; 
they are the real story, while everything else comes, in as padding. 

isa verve in the description of her enmity, which, entirely 
removed from coarseness or exaggeration as it is, gives one the 
impression of latent strength, both in Kate and her author, which 
is to be understood only by those who read the book. Like the 
famous “look” which the dispossessed woman gives to her suc- 
cessful rival and enemy, it includes more than it expresses; but 
indeed this is the effect which Mrs. Alexander's writing has 
on us. ‘There seems to be generally more in her than she 
ever brings forth; as if she could rise to greater success if 
she would but give herself the trouble of trying. We do not 
care much for Fanny Lee or her “ young man” Tom. Nothing 
is more difficult than to give liveliness and naiveté quite natu- 
tally and without silliness; and we can scarcely say that the 


author has been entirely successful with Fanny. She serves all 


the better as a foil to Kate Travers; but we do not think that 
this was quite the author's intention; for we take it that Miss 
Fanny Lee was intended to be admired on her own account, and 
not merely commended as a background against which the beauties 
of her companion’s nature shine with increased lustre. As the 
laughing young éngénue on the stage, contrasted with the greater 
depth and sweetness of the widow, she would come out very 
well; but in a novel she is scarcely so successful. This, how- 
ever, is a necessity with the kind of character; and Mrs. Alexander 
has not failed more than her predecessors in an intrinsically hope- 
less task. 

The story of Her Dearest Foe is simple, and made up of cir- 
cumstances so dramatic that they would easily fall into an acted 
play. An elderly man; Mr. Travers, has married somewhat 
beneath himself in outward condition of life, though the woman 
herself is his equal, and perhaps his superior ; and the story opens 
with the scene of his death, when he oo with a half-expressed 
doubt as to the justice of the will which he has made. A certain 
cousin, Sir Hugh Galbraith, had been led to believe himself the 
old man’s heir; when he hears of the marriage he is naturally 
irate, and writes to his cousin with more freedom than prudence. 
On this Mr. Travers makes his will, and leaves everything he 
possesses to his wife. After this outburst it is known that he 
makes another will, whereby he bequeaths his fortune differently, 
and in favour of Sir Hugh; and this is the will of which he 
speaks when he expresses a hope, coupled with doubt, that he has 
done what was right. But the will cannot be found; and the 
widow takes possession under the former document. Ford, the 
confidential clerk of Mr. Travers, has long cherished a 
secret passion for the wife of his employer. After she 
has taken possession under the first will, he comes to her 
one day and produces one which leaves everything absolutely 
to Hugh; offering to destroy it, however, if she will sanction his 
doing so. Like a high-spirited and honourable woman she refuses, 
and rejects his proffered love with as much scorn as his proposal 
to commit a crime; gives up to Sir Hugh what she no longer 
regards as her own; changes her name, and takes a Berlin wool- 
shop in a small country place where she is not known, her friend 
Fanny Lee accompanying her. Here it is that Sir Hugh Galbraith 
is brought after an accident in the hunting-field ; for the fair widow 
lets lodgings as well as sells silks and wools. And here it is that 
the first lines of the love affair are laid between her and the man 
who thus becomes her “ dearest foe.” All these scenes are per- 
fectly well done. Mrs, Alexander has written nothing better, and 
the whole of this part of the book would, we think, dramatize 
with complete success; but we confess to a sense of weariness and 
heaviness in the collateral scenes and circumstances, of which 
there are too many. The conviction has been strongly forced 
upon Mrs, Temple—as Kate Travers calls herself—that the will 
which Ford propounded is a forgery; and this is the basis of 
the fight between her and Sir Hugh, helped on by certain - dis- 
respectful words to herself which she has overheard in Kensington 
Gardens. Hence the love which grows up in her heart for 
him, and that which he shows so plainly to her, are embar- 
rassing facts, to say the least of them; and the play of the 
story lies in the balance between this love and her sense of justice 
to herself. We will not say how the story ends, but it ends 
happily, which is one point in its favour. 

‘The character of Hugh is well touched in, but he is rather too 
much of a churl in his temper for such a bright and brave woman 
as Kate Travers. It is to be hoped that our gallant soldiers and 
gentlemen are not often so sour-natured. The sketch of his earl 
boyhood and moral training, though slight, is exceedingly wat 
done; and the book altogether abounds with bright and sparkling 
passages, and some good philosophy of a serene and pleasant kind— 
just such philosophy as a clever, but thoroughly womanly, woman 
would naturally hold. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


oe aieabinggereggt te popularity would seem to be on the in- 
crease, for all men of letters who had any dealings with him 
are apparently about to give us their reminiscences, t month 
we had to notice two curious collections of Sainée-Beuviana, one 
of which, the Chrontques parisiennes, consisted of a series of real 
causertes addressed to the Revue suisse from 1843 to 1845. The 
editor of that periodical, M. Juste Olivier, equally distinguished as 
a critic and as a aay was a great friend of his Parisian coadjutor ; 
he had known him both in France and at Lausanne, and had a 
considerable share in bringing about the course of lectures on 
Port-Royal which occupies so remarkable a place in Sainte-Beuve’s 
literary career. Here, then, was a new source of information avail- 
able towards a biography of the French critic—a source, let us add, 
far richer than M. Troubat would lead us to su ; for, as we 
have seen, M. Juste Olivier’s acquaintance with his ndent 
was anterior to 1845, and it lasted till Sainte-Beuve’s death. We 
have now, in the May number of the Bibliotheque wniverselle, the 
publication of M. Olivier’s own memoirs, containing details of the 
most interesting kind * concerning not Sainte-Beuve only, but 
Victor Hugo, Alfred de Vigny, Alfred de Musset, and all the 
romantic school of literature in France. The present instalment 
gives us only the first part of these reminiscences; they are well 


* Bibliotheque universelle et Revue suisse. Mai 1876. Lausanne: Bride 
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written and possess real value. The number also contains an article 
by M. Secrétan on Darwinism, and the concluding part of Mont- 
bert’s posthumous essay on Spain. 

The immense mass of works on the French Revolution has 
recently been increased by a monograph on the events of Ther- 
midor* and the termination of the Reign of Terror. M. Ch. 
d@’Héricault, who takes decidedly the anti-democratic side, writes 
nevertheless with great impartiality, and his introductory chapter 
on Robespierre strikes us as a correct estimate of the formid- 
able dictator, who, despite his wretched exterior, the decided 
inferiority of his talents, and the worthlessness of his character, 
soon rose to the height of power because he made himself the 
champion of equality—because he was the foremost and most 
persevering of those who sacrificed the principles of liberty to 
the levelling mania, which was the only thing the French revo- 
lutionists really cared for. M. d’Héricault has made excellent use 
of a number of documents hitherto imperfectly or not at all known. 
He describes the dramatis persone without yielding to the tempta- 
tion of making caricatures, and the sentence he pronounces against 
the Revolutionists is the natural result of his narrative of the 
events which occurred between September 1793 and the famous 
gth Thermidor. If the event of that day deserves to be remem- 
bered as one of the greatest triumphs ever obtained by liberty 
and humanity, contemptible as were the men who played the 
leading part in it, it is because on the 9th Thermidor the exist- 
ence, not merely of the French Republic, but of society itself, was 
vindicated against democracy gone mad. 

The Revolution occupies also a conspicuous place in M. Auguste 
Vitu’s amusing bouk, Ombres et vieux murs.t ‘Lhe old walls about 
which he writes are those of public buildings which have long 
since disappeared to make way tor wider streets and more fashion- 
able mansions; the shadows belong to the various epochs of 
modern French history. Suleau, the journalist, the citizen Pache, 
Marat, the Friend of the People, Danton, and Paul Louis Courier, 
may be named amongst the most conspicuous. M. Vitu’s sketches 
are not limited to Paris; he takes us to the castle immortalized 
by the name of Lesdiguiéres, to the frontiers of Savoy, and in his 
company we spend a protitable hour at Versailles, discussing the 
famous legend of the banquet given by the guardsmen to the 
soldiers of the Flanders regiment. M. Thiers has often enough 
before now been accused and found guilty of inaccuracy, and M. 
Vitu is only one amongst a legion of critics who think that history 
should not be transtormed into a pamphlet. We should be glad 
if he could find time to perform himself the task which he re- 
commends to writers having both leisure and knowledge at their 
command—a new History of the French Revolution. In the 
meanwhile we heartily enjoy his unpretending feutlletons, and 
readers who wish to know something about the men of the 
ancien régime will do well to study the concluding chapter de- 
voted to a short account of the Court 

M. Vitu's gailery of portraits comprises several original cha- 
racters that have had their day, but are now completely for- 
== If we except the patient investigators who study the 

ways of literature, where shall we find a man who has ever 
heard the name of Suleau, or glanced at the efiusions of “ Le 
petit Gautier”? It is very much the same with the heroes of 
M. Charles Monselet’s new work.{ Mercier’s Zableau de Paris 
may be familiar to some of our readers, anda stray volume of 
Elegant Extracts haa probably given others a specimen of Cubiére’s 
bel esprit, but that is all. Yet, as M. Monselet correctly remarks, 
the eighteenth century should not be judged exclusively from its 
leaders ; behind Voltaire and Rousseau, Montesquieu and Butfon, 
there is a host of second and even third-rate writers who had 
abundance of energy and life, and whose influence over their 
contemporaries was greater than is generally supposed. In those 
days any one who could handle a pen believed himself or herself 
to be a writer ; we say “ herselt,” because M. Monselet’s characters 
include one lady, Olympe de Gouges, who expiated on the guillotine 
the unpardonable offence of wishing to be famous, At any rate 
she gave proof of a certain amount of courage, and so did Mercier, 
for he did not hesitate to call Bona un sabre organisé, and to 
beard in his den the Duke de Rovigo, Mme. de Staél’s friend. As 
for the “Cousin Jacques,” or, to call him by his real name, 
Betfroy de Reigny, it may be questioned whether any newspaper 
editor ever carried the art of putting further than he did, and his 
subscribers must have been somewhat astonished at finding them- 
selves — = like 4s chorus of - Greek play on the first 
of a slovenly printed news and exclaiming, to the tune 
Serez-vous toujours joyeux, 
Moraux et point ennuyeux ? 
Nous ferez-vous toujours rire, 
Sans prodiguer la satire ? 
The request was certainly a modest one, and “ Le Cousin Jacques” 
could not do less than say, ‘‘ Oui, nous le jurons!” whereupon the 
subscribers, faisant une ptrouette, answered in unison, “ Nous nous 
abonnerons!” 

With M. Philaréte Chasles we go back to the middle ages§, and 
to the dawn of modern civilization. The first essay contained in 
* La révolution de Thermidor ; ierre et le Comité de i 
Per Gh. Pures Didi 

+ Ombres et viewx murs. Par Auguste Vitu. Paris: Charpentier. 

oubliés et les dédaignés. Par Charles Monselet. Paris: Uhar- 


pentier. 
§ Le moyen-dge. Par Philaréte Chasles. Paris: Charpentier. 


this volume treats of the intellectual and social condition of the 
world shortly after the first preaching of Christianity. The last 
introduces us to Gutenberg’s printing-office and to the Renaissance 
period. Between these extreme dates what a crowd of great events 
and distinguished names! Around the well-known figures of 
St. Jerome, Sidonius Apollinaris, Salvian, and St. Cyprian, M 
Chasles has endeavoured to reconstruct the Christian Church as 
it existed from the second century to the tenth. Hrosvita, 
Sebastian Brandt, and Alexander Barclay afford him the oppor- 
tunity of studying the earliest manifestations of the novel and the 
drama in medizval times. With Dante we are asked to watch an 
episode in the struggle between the temporal power of the Empe- 
rors and the pretensions of the see of Rome. All these chapters, 
originally written for periodical publications, bear that semi-sensa~ 
tional colouring which characterizes essays that aim at being lively, 
even when the subjects discussed are very much the reverse. M. 
Philaréte Chasles, however, so honestly acknowledges this blemish 
that we will not dwell upon it further; the volume itself shows 
on the part of the author an extraordinary amount of reading, and 
in some degree reminds us of Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature. 

M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire's translation of Marcus Aurelius *, 
illustrated as it is by excellent notes, and completed by an alpha- 
betical index, is all that might be expected from so eminent a 
scholar. M. Saint-Hilaire’s intention has been to publish a work 
of edification in the strictest sense of the term; he considers that 
on the ground of ethics Hellenic wisdom joins hands with the 
teaching of Christianity, and that the ancient Stoics deserve a 
place between the De Imitatione Christi and St. Francis de Sales’s 
Introduction @ la vie dévote. To the objection that Marcus Aure- 
lius and Epictetus were heathen, our translator answers that moral 
truth is independent of religious differences, and that the perennis 

uedam philosophia spoken of by Leibnitz attects all questions 
Seats upon right and wrong, duty, virtue, and vice. 

The Société de l'Histoire de France published, several years ago, 
an excellent edition of D’Argenson’s Memoirs. Amongst the many 
public characters referred to by the liberal old statesman was a 
certain Count de Plélo f, till then very little known, but who ap- 
pears to have occupied a distinguished place in the Paris society 
of the last century. The favourable manner in which D’Argenson 
speaks of him excited the curiosity of M. Rathery, who resolved 
upon erecting a biographical monument to the Count de Plélo, 
warrior, diplomatist, and author, member of the Société de 
l'Entreso), and as such recommending himself to the notice of all 
champions of political and religious freedom. In M. Rathery’s 
volume our readers will find the full-length portrait of a thorough 
gentleman, who must have seemed rather eccentric to the contem- 
poraries of Mme. du Detiand and Marshal de Saxe, for he was in 
the habit of scrupulously paying his debts, he loved his wife, and 
attended to his religious duties. Count de Plélo had one defect 
oon humanum est); he was over-zealous as a diplomatist, and 
Talleyrand would no doubt have shelved him in consequence. 
Compiled from the Chabrillan family papers, and from documents 

reserved at the French Foreign Office and in the archives of the 
Var department, this monograph is full of interest as a contribu- 
tion to the history of the eighteenth century. We t to say 
that it is the last work of M. Rathery’s, who died in November 
1875, and to whose memory a touching tribute is paid in the 
introductory pages. 

The Countess d’Aulnoy’s Relation du voyage d' Espagne was 
some time ago reviewed in this journal. We must now say a few 
words of the Memoirs which form the second volume of the work.{ 
These Memoirs were copied almost verbatim by the Countess from 
a MS. entitled Etat de ' Espagne de 1678 & 1682, which was long 
supposed to be the work of the Marquis de Villars, and was pub- 
lished as such in 1861. Its authenticity has never i 
impugned ; in fact, it tallies exactly with the despatches of Louis 
XI1V.’s Ambassadors, and therefore Mme. d’Aulnoy’s narrative, 
which is merely an expansion of it, deserves full credence. 
The characters introduced in the Relation du voyage d Espagne 
appear for the second time in the ‘Mindine, Wor here th 
are more minutely described, and the Countess, who was mix 
up with all the intrigues of the Court of Madrid, relates the pre- 
liminaries of the diplomatic difficulties which led to the war of 
the Spanish Succession. The book begins with the death of 
tages 4 IV., and gives one a wretched idea of a monarchy which had 
in other days ruled the destinies of Europe. Mme. d’Aulnoy’s 
style is brilliant and agreeable, but she does not always sufficiently 
explain facts which are quite obscure to us, however clear they 
may have been two centuries ago. Here the editor comes to the 
rescue, giving us in her notes all the information required to under- 
stand the Countess d’Aulnoy’s allusions. 

M. Lemerre’s Livre des sonnets, published some months ago, was 
an admirable anthology of its kind; now comes, by way of a com- 
panion volume, the Livre des ballades.§ Under this title are 
included some of the most original specimens of French literature ; 
for, in the strictest acceptation of the term, the ballad, as it 
was cultivated by Villon, Christine de Pisan, and Charles 
d'Orléans, has nothing whatever in common with the metrical 
tales of Goethe and Burger, or the legends versified by M. Victor 


* Pensées de Mare Auréle. Traduction nouvelle. Par J. Barthélemy 
Saint-Hilaire. Paris: Germer-Bailliére. 

+ Le comte de Plélo, un gentilhomme francais au dixhuitiéme siécle. Par 
E. J. B. Rathery. Paris: Plon. 

} Mémoires de la cour d’Espagne par la comtesse d’Aulnoy. Edition 
nouvelle. Revue par Mme. Carey. Paris: Plon. it 


§ Le livre des ballades ; soixante ballades choisies. Paris: Lemerre. 
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Any reader who studies the history of ballad composition | 


which forms the introduction of the present collection will 
soon see that there are ballads and ballads, just as there were in 
Moliére’s time “fagots and fagots.” Talking of Moliére reminds 

nius, begi “Hom, c’est une e”; being a pedant, he 
oes naturally silt to select a kind of com ition bane out of 
date, and to court ridicule by exhibiting his taste for a super- 
annuated style of writing. It is singular that the literary innovators 
of 1829, whilst reviving the sonnet, the ¢triolet, and the rondeau, 
completely neglected the ballad; for, we repeat, the poems to 
which this name has been wrongly ascribed are nothing else than 
the Lieder of modern Germany. The collection now given to the 
public by the joint talent and scholarship of MM. 
Asselineau is a most interesting work ; it ins with Froissart, 
and takes us to M. Théodore de Banville. Villon’s celebrated piece 
on the Neiges d'antan forms, of course, one of its chief ornaments ; 
and the copious notes supply us, among other things, with an 
account of the laws according to which these little compositions 
were written by the best medieval and Renaissance poets. 

Books on America abound; since the appearance of M. 


Claudio Jannet’s startling volume, which we noticed lately, three | 


more have been published almost simultaneously. M. Chotteau 
places himself at the historical point of view *, and describes the 
various events which led to the separation of the United States 
from the mother-country. When we say that the preface is by 
M. Edouard Laboulaye it is needless to add that the tone adopted 
is one of constant and blind panegyric. M. Paul Toutain ¢ 
appears to have studied American life with the simple desire of 
knowing the truth about a society which has been unduly extolled 
by some, unfairly depreciated by others. When he arrived at 

ew York his enthusiasm about the Yankees was extreme ; he has 
returned to his native country only moderately satistied with the 
civilization of bowie-knives; the warmest admirers of America, 
he says, are those who have never been there. M. Simonin’s 
volume ft is fuller of details than M. Toutain’s; it contains the 
impressions of a traveller who has visited the United States five 
times, and has had many opportunities of studying American 
manners and customs from every side. He acknowledges that 
there are shades in the picture of New York life, and that the 
moral condition of the States is not of the most satisfactory kind. 
The réyime of unlimited freedom has, he remarks, been on its 
trial for nearly a century ; and, as the old Puritan traditions of the 
early settlers are dying away, abuses and excesses are cropping 
up luxuriantly, because they are no longer checked and denounced 
by public opinion. 

‘The second volume of General Ducrot’s Défense de Paris § takes 
us from the month of October 1870 to the battle of Champigny. 
Having previously sketched what may be called the period of pre- 

tion, he now shows us the French troops assuming the 
offensive, endeavouring to break through the German entrench- 
ments and to set free the approaches to the metropolis. From 
the details given by General Ducrot it is evident, tirst, that the 
artillery was at that time in a very incomplete state of efficiency ; 
and, secondly, that there existed a want of unanimity between the 
various branches of the army. The old traditions of what were 
called the “ special services” (Artillery and Engineers) had 
fostered amongst them a spirit of false pride which prevented the 
harmonious co-operation so essential in war. General Ducrot’s 
volume is supplemented by numerous elucidatory documents and 
illustrated with maps and plans, 

M. Emile Gebnart is an enthusiastic admirer of Italy ||; for 
many years it has been his intention to write the history of the 
Italian Repaissance, and in the meanwhile he has put together in 
areadable and suggestive little volume a series of sketches referring 
to various epochs and characters in Italian annals. As M. Gebhart 
says in his preface, the books which we were formerly wont to 
consult on the subject are now quite obsolete, and the conditions 
of a great people who have sprung into political life within the 
last fifteen years cannot be appreciated from the journals of 
travellers who lived and wrote half a century ago or more. The 
chapters detached by our author from his projected work are 
intended to illustrate certain distinctive features of Italian 

ius, and the introduction describes, with considerable accuracy, 

@ progress, merits, and drawbacks of the Renaissance movement. 

Two other publications relating wholly or in part to Italy 
are also before us. One is M. Charles Clément’s collection of 
essays J on the fine arts, originally printed in the Journal des 
Débats, and containing an excellent estimate of Raffaelle and a 
notice of Michael Angelo; the other is M. Elisée Reclus’s geographi- 
cal work **, the recent instalments of which treated specially of the 
two Mediterranean peninsulas. If beautiful maps, woodcuts care- 
fully engraved and placing before us choice specimens of scene 
and costumes, scientific treatment, and an attractive style coul 
induce every one to study geograph , our French neighbours would 


* Les Francais en Amérique. Par Léon Chotteau. Avec une preface par 
Ed. Laboulaye. Paris: Charpentier. 

+ Les Frangais en Amérique. Par Paul Toutain. Paris: Plon. 

}. Le monde américain ; souvenir de mes voyages aux Etats-Unis. Par 
L. Simonin. Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 

§ Le défense de Paris. Par le général Ducrot. Vol. 2. Paris: Dentu. 


ant De VItalie; essais de critique et Chistoire. Par Emile Gebhart. Paris 
London: L. Hachette & Co. 


Par Charles Clément. Paris: Didier. 
** Nouvelle ie universelle. Par E. Recl 2I- 


merre and , 


not deserve much longer the reproach cast upon them by German 


| savants. 
| __ The Petite bibliotheque ‘er is still living upon Alfred de 
Musset, the last instalments published author's 
| Poésies nouvelles and the first volume of the comedies.* We need 
not do more here than announce this elegantly printed series of 
literary chefs-d'euvre. The Epitre a Lamartine and the four 
Nuits have lost nothing of their freshness, and they are ig | 
—, when compared with the so-called poetry which 
Félix Frank, to quote only one instance, publishes under the 
title Poeme de la jeunesse.t The gorgeous octavo called Parnasse 
contemporain } is, like all anthologies, very unequal; we have 
noticed, however, several remarkable pieces by M. Théodore de 
_ Banville and M. Victor de Laprade. 
| We must not conclude without mentioning a fresh addition 
to the list of periodical publications; the first number of the 
Courrier littéraire § was issued at the beginning of March, and the 
| Parts 1-4 enable us now to judge in some measure of the merits 
| of this new journal. It ap twice a month, is edited by 
M. T. Colani, and is an excellent guide to the intellectual move- 
ment of the day. Amongst its contributors may be named Pro- 
a de Gubernatis, M. Reuss, M. Marc Monnier, and M. Gabriel 
onod, 


* Cuvres completes d’ Alfred de Musset. Paris: Charpentier. 
t Le poeme de la jeunesse. Par Félix Frank. Paris: Lévy. 
t Le Parnasse contemporain. 3° série. Paris: Lemerre. 

§ Le Courrier littéraire, Parts 1-4. Paris: Rue de Seine. 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 31. 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 1. 
President-THE MOST HONOURABLE THE MARQUIS OF HERTFORD. 
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HOWARD 8. SMITH, Secretary. 
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HORSE SHOW, AGRICULTURAL HALL, Islington. 


HORSE SHOW.—<Admission, This Day (S ), June 3, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
HORSE SHOW.—Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, Admission Is. 
HORSE SHOW.—Hunters judged Saturday, June 3. 
HORSE SHOW.—Harness Horses, Monday, June & 
aes SHOW.—Entrance, Islington Green only. 

Dolly Perete of Prise end commented Hunters, Hacks, Harness Horses, Arabs, Indian } 

rs, and Tandems. 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday Leaping Prizes. 
Seats to view the leaping, Is., 23. 6d., 5s., and 10s, 
By Order, 


8. SIDNEY, Secretary and Manager. 


URSLEY, WINCHESTER.—A. M. HEATHOOTE, B.A., 


Oriel Coll., Oxford. prepares BOYS, between the ages of Seven and Twelve, for the 
Public Schools. Terms, 100 and 190 Guineas. Holidays as at Winchester ester College.— Address, 
Home Close, Hursley, Winchester. 


ONN-ON-RHINE.—Mr. A. C. PEARSON, B.A., St. John’s, 

Cambridge, has taken the Management of the House which for the last Thirty years 

has been successfully conducted by Dr. W.C. PERRY. He prepares a few PUPILS for the 

Universities and the Civil and Military Examinations, and for the higher posts in Mercantile 
life.—For terms, &c., address 38 hstrasse, Bonn-on-Rhine. 


OLKESTONE.—Mr, W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. (Scholar) 
Oxon., assisted by a Coes Honoursman and a competent staff of f Teachers. prepares 


for the Universities and for all ¢ Pupils at the last Nine 
Examinations of the Line. 


[HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
by EIGHTY-SIXTH EXHIBITION is now OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East. From9 
till7. Admittance, is. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


ORE’S GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 


PRAZTORIUM,” with Dream of Pilate’s ‘The Night of the Crucifixion,” 
La Vigne,” “Soldiers of the Cross.” Christian Martyrs,” Gaming Table,” &c.—DORE 
GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. ‘Ten to Six. Admission, is. 


M*® GEORGE LANDSEER’S 
DRAWINGS and SKETCHES of INDIA 
Will shortly be EXHIBITED at 
48 NEW BOND STREET. 


ROYAL GARDEN PARTY at CHISWICK, painted by 


L. DES ANGES, ON VIEW, 48 Great Marlborough Street. ‘Admission Is. 


[Aer DIA “SPECIAL,” by WILLIAM SIMPSON, F.R.G.S.; 
gz Sketches made during the Tour in India of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
BURLINGTON GALLERY, 191 Piccadilly. From Ten to Six. Admission ls. 


BENEVOLENT FUND. Incorporated b by Royal 
Charter, for the Relief of the Widows and Orphans of 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

The SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Corporation will be held at 

the Freemasoiis’ Tavern, Great Queen Street, on Saturday, June 17, 1876. 
Sir WILLIAM FRASER, Bart, M.A., M.P., in the Chair. 
Preliminary List of Stewards. 
Tom Lloyd, Esq. 
B. 8. Marks, Esl. 
J. Esq. 
A. Stewart, Esq. 

8. E. Wailer, Esq. 


John Absolon, Esq. 

rge M. Atkinson, Esq 

tain A. P. ackovight, R.N., M.P. 
Cc. B. 


Frederick Leighton, Esq.. R.A. 
© Since the foundation of the Society, the sum of £37,077 10s. has been distributed in pelteving 
widows and orphans of British Artists, and during the 4 year fifty-three widows an 
sixteen or = have received annuities amounting to £1,1 The institution ~ magna 
supported by the voluntary denativus and subscriptions of ants and patrons of the fin 


Gentlemen's Tickets, 21s. ; Ladies’, 12s. 6d., ma iy be obtained of the St ds; at the Bar of 
the Freemasons’ Tavern ; and of the secretary, L. YOUNG, Esq., 4 Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


AERONAUTICAL SOCIETY of GREAT BRITAIN. 


A GENERAL MEETING of MEMBERS will be held at the Society of Arts, on Wednes- 
. June 7, for the Reading and Wiscussion of Papers relative to Flight, and Subjects 
connected therewith. The Chair will be taken at Eight P.M. precisely. 
Admission to Non-Members upon application to a Member, or to 
FRED. W. BREAREY, Hon. Sec. 
Maidenstone Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 


MSS | GLYN (late Mrs. Dallas) has the honour to announce 

r Friends and the Public. and to the Clergy and to Barristers, that she will teach 
RE ADING vend ELOCUTION during her leisure from public work, at her residence, 13 
Mount Street, Grosvenor Ww. 


{ J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—The COUNCIL are 
about to appoint the following PROFESSORS and LECTURERS : 
1. Professor of Chemistry. 
2. Professor of Modern History and Literature. 
3. Lecturer in Mathematics and Applied Mechanics. 
4. Lecturer in Experimental Physics. 
5. Lecturer in itie Economy. 
6. Lecturer in Classical History and Literature. 
The Stipend of the two Profes will be £300 per annum each, with a proportion of Stu- 
dents’ fees. Ihe Council an emolument of £400 per annum. 
The appointments of Lecturers ure temporary, the engagement lasting only from October 
} nm the end of April i877. Each Lectures will receive an Honorarium of £150 and half 


latest day ‘for sending in appli vat ons is June 23. 
Further particulars may be obtaine:1 from the Secret 
By Order of the Council, EDWARD STOCK, M.R.C.S. Eng., Secretary. 
Temporary Office, Shannon Court, June, 1875. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W.— 

The eee of GEOGRAPHY is now VACANT. Applications will be 

received till June 17. Particulars may be had on ste to Miss GROVE, at the College 
Ce. . H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 

| JNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The COUNCIL 

appoint a SECTY ET He must bea be Graduate. Candidates 

will ne tee ~—t4 to state their ‘The initial Salary will be £500 per annum. Further 

information may be obtained at t! ie Office of the College. A and Testi ls will 


received not later than June !U. 
HARRY BROWN, Assistant-Secretary to the Council. 


| py COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS.—Four of £40 per 


a Competition in Juiy.—Apply for particulars to HEAD-MASTER, Fettes Co! 5 


WV ELLINGTON COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS. 
will be an ELEC SIX in June next. The: — who 

be T e years e Examination begins on 

30. For further “pesticulars the Rev. the Bursar, 


(PHE RECTOR of LAVENDON, experienced in Tuition, is 
prepared to receive Two or Three PUPILS, ‘under the age of Fifteen years, into a 

Flouse to prepare for the Public Schools, &c._ Address, THE KecToR, Lavendon, Newport 
Pagne ucks 


(THE Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. Oxon., receives TWELVE 
Berks. PUPILS to prepare for the Public Schools, at Ashampstead Vicarage, Pangbourne, 


OOL WICH ACADEMY.—A BENEFICED CLERGY- 
AN, W ranger and successful Tutor, wants a COMPANION PUPIL for his Son 
(well hanes whom he is preparing for the tion, Christmas 1877. 
Special adv: antages| in and Modern Langu an object than a boy 
willing to work.—Address, N. H., Post-Office, Tamwo: verte. 


AN OXFORD GRADUATE, in Classical Honours, Modera- 


tions, and Final Schools, and of some j Acca oh in Tuition, desires a TUTORSHIP, 
te = in England, for the Long Vacation. Good references.—Address, S. K., Lincoln 


E4D-MASTER for the GROCERS’ COMPANY’S MIDDLE 
CLASS SCHOOL, Hackney Downs. 

NOTICE is hereby given that the Court of the Grocers’ Company will, on or about the 10th 
day of June, 1876, proceed to the Lp rcay sane of a HEAD-MASTER of their oy at 
Hackney Downs, estimated to accommodate from 500 to 600 Boys, and ex! ‘or 
opening at Michaelmas next. Fixed Stipend £100 perannum. Capitation Fee of £1 per "Boy 
up to 400,and 103. per Boy beyond that number. A minimum salary of £500 per ann 
guaranteed for first Three ee years commencing from Michaelmas next. 

The Head- Master will be — subject to the provisions of a Scheme of the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners. He need not be in Holy Orders, but must not accept or hold any 
benetice having the cure of souls or any vee or employment which in — opinion of the 
Court may interfere with the ye pertormance of his duties as Head- Mas 

Further particulars ma obtained mere application to the CLERK Sof the GROCERS’ 
Company, Grocers’ Hall, Poultry, London, E.C. 


ALDEN HAM GRAMMAR - SCHOOL, near Watford, 
rtfordshire.. MASTER —The GOVERNORS will shortly to the 

ELECT of a HEAD-MASTE 

The School has lately been socciwasted under a Scheme of the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners. 

The School Buildings are modern. There are large School-rooms, Dining-rooms, and well- 

ventilated Dormitories, and a Playground of over twelve acres. 

The Head- Master must be a Member of the Church of England, of Oxford 
or Cambridge, or a Graduate of some University within the British Em 

He will receive a fixed Stipend of £200, and also Head-Money of Five _—— (£5) for each 
Boy in the School, and will also receive profits on the Boarders in the House. 

The present number of Boarders is fifty-five. There is room for over ove o hue dred. 

Assistant-Masters to be appointed by the Head-Master, and to be approved by the Governors, 
will be paid under the Trust. 

He will enjoy his House and Garden free of rent and taxes. 

The course of instruction in the School will comprise such pent as are required in Schemes 
settled by the Commissioners for Endowed Schools cf the first grade. 

Candidates are requested to forward their applications, with. copies of testimonials re 
July 10 next, after which day the Governors will proceed to the Election. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the undersigned, 


CHARLES R. VINES, Clerk to the Governors. 
Brewers’ Hall, Addle Street, London, May 29, 1876. 


A LADY (Thirty-six), daughter of a University Professor, 


wishes to engage herself as COMPANION to a Lady or elderly Lady and Gentleman. 
She is cheerful, very well educated. and speaks and reads several languages. Is a good reader 
and secretary. Would not object to trayel or to chaperone young Ladies. Is accustomed to 
good merge: and would be a pleasant companion in a country house. Highest references.— 
= A., care of Mrs. Hannover, Upper Terrace House, Hampstead Heath, London, 


RIVATE LIBRARIES, and those of Coileges and Arion, 
and Scientific Institutions, CATALOGUED and ARRANGED by W. H. AYLO’ 
— — will be given to parties by whom he has been engaged.—Ai 
eapside. 


To ARMY TUTORS at the SEASIDE.—ADVERTISER 

proposes an EXCHANGE of HOUSES for Six or Seven Weeks commencing about 
July - He otfers a large comfortable House in about 44 acres of Garden, with Stabling. one 
mile from Cheltenham. on a hill, with near view of the Cotteswoids.—Address, H. A. J., 
Hillcourt, Marle Hill, Cheitenham. 


YDROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. ven Invalids and those re- 
quiring rest andchange. Turkish Bathson the premises. Private entrance to Richmond Park. 


OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 
Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
Japan, and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navization Company = 
their Steamers from Southampton, vii the Suez Canal. every Thursday, from Venice e 
Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails,every Monday. 

Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street,S.W. 


HOTELS. 
HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


anade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suitesof 
alg Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 


P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


[LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Bracing air and beautiful scenery. 


Appointments perfect ; Wines choice ; excellent Cuisine ; 250 rooms. Table-d’héte daily. 
Tariff on application to MANAGER, lifracombe, North Devon. 


Wokingham. 
LIFTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.—EIGHT or more 


will be open to COMPETITION at Midsummer, 1876, value from £25 to £50 2 year, 
which may be increased from a special fund to £90 a year in cases of Scholars who ~ ge itn 
Further particulars may be obtained of the SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


Aes ATE SCHOOL.—There will be an EXAMINATION 
for k vUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £75, £50, £40, £40, June 28.—Application 
made to the Kev. the HEAD-MAasTex, School House, Highgate, N. 


ALVERBRBN COLL E G 


This DEPARTMENTS—the CLASSICAL, MODERN, and 
PREP. ‘OR VE 

Boarding and Vander Fourie £805 6 Non-Shareholders pay an 
extra fee of £6. Special advantages for Sons of Clergymen 

For farther information, app ily to the Kev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., Head-Master, late Fellow 
and Tutor of New xford. 

_ The THIRD TE RM will begin on Monday, September 18. 


THE GR: GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Cambridge.—The School House 

it: whom ps, ons. &C., 

Scholarship at Christ's and a Sizarship at Trinity have 
For Terms, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J.B. ALLEN, M.A. 


‘THE Rey. T. L. MONTEFIORE, M.A., Rector of Catherstone, 


Dorset, and Rural Dean, would be lad to receive TWO PUPILS to Read with his Sons. 
Terms £150.’ Healthy situation. Good Ses-bathing.- Address, Charmouth, Dorset. 


EK. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, London, 
Manufacturers of CURONOMETERS, WATCHES, CL OCKS, &c. (Catalogues 
free) to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and Foreign Soverei gns 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, and of the New Standard Clock of the Royal 
Observatory,Greenwich. 


ESTABLISHED MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 
DANIEL DESBOIS & SONS (late Despors & WHEELER), 


WATCH and CLOCK MAKERS, have ot op ‘ood selection of Watches and Clocks of 
their own manufacture,and also of the best  Bercign ork.—9 Gray's Inn Passage, leading from 
Red Lion Street, Holborn, to Bedford Row 


MONOGRAMS. — RODRIGUES’ NOVELTIES in MONO- 
GRAMS, Crests and Addresses. Steel Dies Encraved as Gems. 

RAISED, RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, and ECCENTRIC MONOGRAMS artistically de- 
signed for any combination of Letters. NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES ed in Colour 
Relief, and brilliantly Illuminated in Gold, Silver, and Colours, in the highest Style of 

HENRY RODRIGUES, 42 PICCADILLY. LONDON. 


| prERany MACHINE, patented, for holding a Book, Writing 
Desk, Meals, &c., in any ion over a Bed, Sota or Easy Chases used by 
Princess 2is. Invalid Couches, to 100 positions, 5s.; Bath 
308. 5 — Chairs, £7 “4 Easy Chair (Bed and Couch combined), from ‘£6; 
Chairs, ; Bed Rests, 12s.6d. ; Drawings post free. 
J. ‘CARTER. 6A New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, London, W. 


PICTURES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 
conditions "Frames Cleaned or equal to New. Sales aticuded on 
CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 


t 
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Wiuas S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
by to the Prince of WALES, invites inspec- 

tion of his show of IRO. 

BEDROOM, DINING-ROOM, and DRAWING-1 ROOM FURNITURE, displayed in Ten 


BEDDING MANUFACTURED on the eo ises, and warranted pure. The prices of all 
are such as have tended to make the establishment the most distinguished in the country. 
Bedsteads from 12s. 6d. each. A Priced containing upw: of 850 Siasteations of | 
the above. ae the General Stock on Show in Thirty large Showrooms, forwar free 
on application 

WILLIAM S. BURTON, by ap tment, Soret Furnishing Ironmonger to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, 39 Oxford Street ; 1. 1A. .and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 
Perry. Flees; and 1 Newman Yard, London, for Furniture, &c., 84 New- 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE at DEANE & COMPANY'S. 
Illustrated Catalogue, with priced Furnishing Estimates, post free. 
nives, I , per dozen, from 19s. 


Table Ki Fenders—Bright, 45s. to £15; Bronze. 3s. to £6. 
Electro Forks, le, from 2is.; Spoons, 24s, Stoves— Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
er-Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, from 21s. Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 

Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 73. a and Iron, with Bedding. 

Dish Covers—Tin. Metal, Electro. ices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, «c. 

Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. Gaseliers—2-light, 17s.; 3 do. 528.; 5 do. £6 6s. 
Moderator, &c. Kitcheners—trom 3 ft., £3 5s. to fen £33. 

Bronzed Tea and Coffee = Kitchen Utensils, Turnery, Mats, & 
Biina and Glass—Dinner Services, &c. Garden Tools—Lawn- Mowers, Rollers, &e. 
A Discount of Five per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 
DEANE & COMPANY, 46 King William Street, London Bridge, E.C. Established 17 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The ian original |, best, and most 

liberal. Cash Prices; no Extra Charge for time given. ‘ock to select from. 

Tioseraied priced Catalogue, with Terms, post free.—243, 249, and 250 250 Tottenham Court 


HEAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham-Court Road. | 
The only House jn London exclusively for 


BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON. 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
HEAL & SONS CATALOGUE (104th Edition), 


Containing 450 Illustrations, with prices, sent free by post on application to 
195, 196, 197, 19 TOTTENHAM-COURT ROAD, LONDON, 


MORRIS & coe P ARN Y’S 
PAPER-HANGINGS, 
PRINTED COTTON GOODS, 
FURNITURE SILKS AND VELVETS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
FLOOR CLOTHS, AND CARPETS. 
26 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 
N.B.—No Paper-hangings or Printed Cottons are of Morris & Company’s design 


unless their name appears on the margin of each piece. 
ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 
° CHOICE CURTAIN MATERIALS. 
DECORATIVE AND PLAIN PAINTING. 
PARISIAN PAPER-HANGINGS. 
LOOKING-GLASSES. 
GILT OBJETS D’ART. 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 
397, 598—OXFORD STREET—397, 399. 
S LOOKING GLASSES. 


MOST MODERATE CHARGES. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


GENERAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
A.D. 1837. 


1zF Orrice—62 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, Ec. 
CAPITAL ully subscribed, £1,000,000 sterling. 
Empowered by special Acts of Parliament. 
RESULTS OF 1875. 


New Life Policies issued... 1,148 
Assuring the Sum of 

Producing in New Annual P: i £12,033 
‘Totat Income of the Wear £173,624 


The Funds in hand amount to seven times the annual life i ry 
= Showa are examples of the Bonuses declared at 
in} 


the last Division of Profits. 


Amount | Premiums Bonus added Amount Premiums Bonus added 
Assured. | paid. to Policy. Assured. | paid. to Policy 
£1,200 | £131 £70 £500 £58 £29 
1,000 | 102 55 150 15 9 
64 37 100 5 2 
Copies of the Directors’ Re tutory A full inf i wer 
had on application at the Head as above, or fine Branch Sines Agencies in 


Cities and Towns. 
GEORGE SCOTT FREEMAN, Secretary. 


Law LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Btrest, London, 
441 


Invested assets on D ber 31, 1875 

ncome for the past Year 
Amount paid on death te D 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the" five years ended 


10,743,164 


Aggrezate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted........... 5,523,138 
ee of } (i Commission) are about 4 per cent. on the Annual 


row Ti ENTION is especial called to the NEW (REVISED and REDUCED) RATES of 
PREMIUM by the Office. 
The Lives be found LOWER than heretofore. 
Forms of proposal, «c,, will be sent on application to the Offi 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803. 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 & 17 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,00. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHABING —ESTABLISHED1782, 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settle 
Insurances effected in all parts oft the’ World. 


GEORGE WM. LOVELL, 
JOHN J BROOMFIELD, } Seeretarics. 
SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE. 
Chairman—HENRY ASTE, Esq. 
Cuter Orrice—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


ONE MILLION STERLING has been Paid as OOMFER- 
SATION for DEATH and INJURIES caused by Accidents of all Kinds by 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
HON. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
. Apely to oe Chae at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 64 Cornhill and 10 Regent 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


"HE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
HEAD OrFicE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRascueEs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Semequtemenp with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the dollowing terms, viz. 
At 5 percent. perann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon 
Billsissued at the currentexchange of the day on any of the Branches of the E Bank, free of 
extra charge ; aud Approved Bills or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases eifected in Briti oreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the sate custody of the same um =a. 
Interestdrawn, and Army, Navy,and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


LONDON and 


GERVICES in PORCELAIN and GLASS.—The special 

Patterns for this Season are now ready. Garniture de Chemin¢e, Articles de Luxe, in 
Porcelain and Faience. Mr. MORTLOCK og a visit to his Galleries, 203 and 204 Oxford 
Street, and 31 Orchard Street, Portman Square, V 


LAMPS, BRON: ZES, and CANDLES.—BARCLAY & SON, 
38 Regent Street, London, 
LAMP MAKERS and w Lax CHANDLERS J Her Majesty the Queen and 
i.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 

Have now on view their new Bon of MODERATOR and KEROSENE TABLE and SUS- 
PENSION LAMPS, in real Japanese, Satsuma, and other artistic Foreign and Native Wares. 
ROMAN BRONZES, a choice selection of Models from the Antique Statues of the 

Naples Museum, the Vatican.&c. CANDLES of all descriptions. 


ENNER & KNEWSTUBS TRAVELLING DRESSING- 
BAGS, from £2 2s. to £250.—See their new ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE (Part I.) 
of Travelling Dressing- “y Hand Bags, Ww aist Bags, Portmanteaus. Trunks, and containing 
a full description of One housand Articles, and upwards of One Hundred Illustrations, so 
clearly and es engraved from artistic photographs that any article can be selected 
trom the Catalog Teadily as from Stock. The bi are respecifuily cautioned against 
spurious Tmitatior ou wef their None are genuine uniess bearing the names 
“JENNER & KNE bd STUB,” 33 St. James’s Street, and 66 Jermyn Street, 8.W. Cash 
discount Ten per Cent. 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 
Self-Coiling, Fire and Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Window or other Opening. 


vtuses free.—CLARK & CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W. ; Paris, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Dublin. 


WATERPROOF GOODS. 
E DM™MtISs TON & ON 
(From 5 Charing Cross), 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the 12 oz. POCKET SIPHONIA, price from 42s. 
WATERPROOF TWEED COATS, designed specially for the CLERGY, from 2s. 
LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS, FISHING STOCKINGS. 

BED SHEETS. ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 

INDIA-RUBBER HOSE for WATERING GARDENS, BRASS FITTINGS, HOSE 


EDMISTON & SON, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


ee (Opposite the Haymarket). 
CASH’S 
KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. 
Imitations are often offered, but 


ach of these Patent Towels has a Tape Label, with the Name of the Firm, 
“J. & J. CASH,” woven upon it, and none aze genuine without. 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


EBENTURES.—THE INMAN STEAMSHIP COMPAN Y, 
LimireD.— The Directors are prepared to peceiva offers of LOANS on DEBEN- 
TURES, to a limited amount, for Three. Fi Five, and Seven Years, bearin Interest at a per 
Cent. per annum, payable Bnew on June 30 and De 3h 0 be 
addressed to the SECRETARY, Company’s Office. 
By Order of the Board 


w. G. LINDSAY, Secretary. 
Tower Buildings, Water Street, Liverpool. 


HE “ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER will cut long 


or wet grass (as well as shortor dry) without clogging. Is extremely light in draught, 
simple in construction,and not likely to ‘om out of order. It can be used with or without 
Grass Box. Warranted to give satisfac! 
THE “ ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER “is the quickest, most simple, and most 
efficient mower ever used.""—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
THE “ ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER is especially adapted for cutting Slopes, Steep 
Embankments, under Shrubs, and close up to Trees, &c. 


THE“ LAWN from One Guinea. Delivered carriage 


Statio. post tree on application. 
THE “ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER. WILLIAMS & CU., Limited, Manu- 
tacturers and Patentees, 33 King William Street, Londo: 


SELLING AGENTS._JOHN G. & < Wharf, Thames Street, London 
WALTER CAKSON & SONS, La Belle Sau’ Yard, Ludgate Hill, London ; and 
21 Bachelor’s Walk, Dublin. 


ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE.—NOTICE.—Every Packet of 
this TOBACCO is now lined with tin-foil, thus perfectly preserving its condition and 
flavour.—W. D. & H. O. W1LL8, Holbern Viaduct, E.C., and Bristol. 


INAHAN’S LL. WHISKY. 

Thiscelebrated and most delici mellow Spirit isthe very CREAM of IRISH 

WHISKIES., is unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac 
Brandy. Note the Red Seal. Pink Label, andCork branded ** Kinahan's. LL. Whisky.”’ 
Wholesale Depot,20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET.OXFORD STREET, W. 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
DIMENTS —E. SON, Sole Proprietors of the celelira! ited Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces,and Condiments, so long and ~ poy 4 pone 


by their Name, to remind the 1 Public that every prepared by guaran 
as entirely Unadulterated._92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish bauare (late 6 Edwards Street, 
18 Trinity Street, London. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each prepared by 
E.LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed Llizalbeth 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


L & PERRINS’ SAUCOE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW: 
LABEI 


are 
ir which will be placed 
SAUCE this Date, and'without which none is Genuine, 
; 
by Dealers in Sauces the 
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FF Y’s CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.” Standard. 


“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water,and Air, Edited by Dr. HASSALL, 
Nuyk Prize MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


BURROW’'S 


MALVERN 
WATERS. 


(PUREST) 
London : 110 Cannon St., E.C.: and Vichy Waters Depot, 27 Margaret St., Regent St., w. 


DINNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
The best Remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
GOUT, and INDIGESTION, and the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants.—172 New Bond Street. and of all Chemists. 


AERATED WATERS. — ELLIS’'S RUTHIN 
. Seltzer. and, for 


Label 


~ ‘and Wholesale ELLIS 
Wales. London Agents: EST & SONS, 


NDIGESTION. = MORSON'S PREPARATIONS of PEP- 
SINE. See Name on Label. hly recommended by the Medical Profession. 
WIE at 3s., 5s., and 9s.; ZENGES, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d.; GLOBULES, 2s., 3s. 6d., 
and 6s. 6d.; and POWDER. in loz. Bottles, at 5s. each.—By all Chemists, and the Manufac- 
turers, T. MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


(CONSUMPTION 
INDIGESTION and WASTING DISEASES. 


The most efficacious REMEDIES are 
PANOREATIC EMULSION and PANCREATINE. 
The Original and Genuine prepared only by 
GAVORY 


& SON, 
h Square. 


and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, and Sold by them and all other Chemists. 
FRENCH PRIZE MEDAL, 1875. 
Soap which 


NALDIRES TABLET was the only 
obtained a —s MEDAL at yk Paris Exhibition, 1875. armless to dogs, but 
fatal to fleas.""—F RANK BUCKLAND. Sold in large ‘Tablets price by all Chemists. 


BOOKS, &c 


MOUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. — See 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JUNE. New Edition, now ready. 
MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 


MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for JUNE. New Edition, now ready. 
SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Books 


in Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY may also 

with the delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE'S LIBRARY, ARTON 
XRCADE. oa CHESTER, and from all B in with the a 
Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


TH |. UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


ions from One Guinea be amount, the supply All 
the best N ks , English, French, an Prospectuses, 
with Liste of New Publications, is 

Cai f — Reduced Prices may 


had free on lica 
BOOTHS, CHURTON'S 1 HODGSON'S. and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries, 
Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW ove required, for which 6d. each will be given. viz.: 
88, 91, 255, 256, and 611 (clean the Office. 38 Southampton Street, 


yes. MACMILLAN & CO. beg to state that they are 
the London publishers of the Centenary Edition of BancrorT’s “ History 
of the United States,” noticed in the Monthly Summary of “ American Literature” 
in the Saturday Review of May 27. 
2 vols. imperial 4to. cloth extra, £6 6s. 

THE CLOUET PORTRAITS: Three Hundred French 

Portraits. representing Personages of the Courts of Francis I., Henry IT., and Francis 
z. ay, Ay Autolithographed from the Originals at Castle Howard, Yorkshire, by Lord 
"cae ib to art li second to none that has had birth during the century.” ae 


Art-Jou 
of of these historical portraits, such as will be henceforth 
of absolute necessity to any student of the times, and the men they perpetuate." — Vanity Fair. 


London: SAMPSON Low, MaRsToN, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Just published, 9s.; post free, 9s. 


CRITICAL EXAMINATION of some sof the PRINCIPAL 
ARGUMENTS for and against DARWINISM. By JAMES MACLAREN, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. 


London: EDWARD Bumpvs, 5 and 6 Holborn Bars, E.C. And all Booksellers. 


RUGBY SCHOOL.—Remarks oe J udgment of Vice-Chancellor 

Malins in Dr. Hayman's Case, with Preface by J. MARSHALL Hayman. Ext 

from Minute Book of Governing Body, with Comments, Edited by S. R. TowNSHEND MAYER. 
ARTHUR H. Moxos, 21 Paternoster Row. And all Booksellers. 


crown 8vo. 9s. 


Just 
C#SAR in EGYPT; COSTANZA; and other POEMS. 
By Josepu ELLs. 

Bast~ MontaGv PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly, W. 


Now READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
GABRIEL CONROY. By Harve. 


BRET HARTE’S NEW NOVEL. 


GABRIEL CONROY: a Novel. By Brer Harte. 3 vols. 
Norice.—This Work is Copyright in the United Kingdom. 


The writer's vivid power as a poet long 
and ‘Gabriel Conroy’ will. we venture to think. add greatly 
‘extent increase the number of his eduslrers. —Ipswich Chronicle. 
wees WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
NEW VOLUME_ON “HOW TO DRESS AS A GENTLEMAN, AND 
HOW TO DO 80 WITH ECONOMY.” 
Price 1s. ; post free, Is. 2d. 
THE GENTLEMAN'S ART of DRESSING with ECONOMY. 
By A LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. 
patronized.” —Lioyd'’s Newspaper. 
FREpERIcK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
WARNE’S USEFUL BOOKS._NEW VOLUME. 
a Picture Cover of “ A Moonlight Transit of Venus,” Is. ; post free, ls. 2d. 
MODERN SPIRITUALISM; with an Exposure of the Hand 
nee By Joux NEVIL MASKELYNE (of Maskelyne & Cooke, 
FREDERICK WAR¥E & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


THE ART JOURNAL 


For JUNE (2s. 6d.) contains the following 


Line Engravings: 
1. TIMON AND FLAVIUS, after H. WALLIS, 
2. SAFE, after Sir E. LANDSEER, R.A. 
3. THE LADY OF THE LAKE, after J. ADAMS-ACTON. 


Literary Contents: Studies and Sketches by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. Illustrated; 
Theatres, their Construction and Arrangement. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A.,F.S.A. Illus- 
trated ; Pictures of Italian Architecture—Naples and Pompeii. By J. Dafforne. Illustrated; 
Royal Academy Exhibition: Bric-a-Brac at Florence. By J. J. Jarves; Ancient Irish 
Art. By L. Jewitt, F.S.A. Illustrated; Bronze as an Art-Material. By P. L. Simmonds; 
Contributions to the Philadelphia Exhibition. Illustrated; Art at Home and Abroad, 
Obituary, Reviews, &c. &c. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., LIMITED, IVY LANE. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


MAY Part now ready, issued on the Last Day of each Month, 2s. 6d. 


THE ART MONTHLY REVIEW 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTFOLIO: 
A Magazine devoted to the Fine and Industrial Arts, and Illustrated by Photography. 


PHOTOGRAPHS : 

STUDIES FOR DECORATIVE PANELS. By H. STACEY MARES, A.R.A. 

AN ARAB GIRL. By E. Lose, A.R.A. SIMPLICITY. By 8. RUDDOcK. 
CosTENTS OF No. V.: 

SIR CHARLES DILKE ON THE ITALIAN NOTES. 

ROYAL ACADEMY. FRENCH NOTES. 
ON SOME RECENT ART CRITI- BELGIAN NOTES. 

CISMS. REVIEWS OF ART LITERATURE. 


LONDON: ST. PAUL'S BUILDINGS, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Price 1s.; Post (Inland), 1s. 2d. Annual Subscription, l4s. 
THE 


GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 
Edited by CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, CB, F.RS. 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE: 
mar A PORTION AND ADJOINING COUNTRIES. 


By E. G. RAVENSTELN, F 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERIES IN TIBET BY THE PUNDIT 


THE ABBE ARMAND DAVID'S JOURNEY IN WESTERN CHINA. 
FERGHANA. (R. MICHELL.) 

THE FOSSIL FLORA OF NORTH AMERICA. 

ROQUEFORT: SHEEP AND CHEESE. 

OF SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS, &., AT SOUTH KEN- 


REVIEWS. 
Book Notes—C di 


of Geographical Societies. 


TRUBNER & CO., 57 AND 59 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CC. (for JUNE). 


CONTENTS : 

1. RUSSIAN VILLAGE COMMUNITIES. By D. Mackenziz WALLACE, 

2. MADCAP VIOLET. By Wituiam Back, Author of “ A Princess of Thule,” 
&c. Chapters 21—23. 

THE PRIVATE VIEW AT THE ACADEMY. 

FELLOWSHIPS AND NATIONAL CULTURE. By Prof. Sipney Corvin. 

QUAKERS AND QUAKERISM. By ELLice Hopkins. 

6. THE VENUS OF QUINIPILY. 

7. NATURAL RELIGION. VII. 

8 THE RISE OF NATURALISM IN ENGLISH ART. 
Wepmore. II. George Morland and Wheatley. 

TO A YOUNG LADY ON THE APPROACH OF THE SEASON. 
H. S. EDWARDS. 

THE STAGE IN FRANCE. By the Vicomte De CALONNE, 

. DOMESTIC SERVICE. 

THE ENDOWMENT OF RESEARCH. By Rev. M. CREIGHTON. 


By FREDERICE 
By 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Now ready, 2s. 6d. 


THE LANGHAM MAGAZINE 


For JUNE. 
1. DAYLIGHT ON INDIAN AFFA 
2A COMPARE. THE. PHILOSOPHIES OF RENE DESCARTES 
3. THE JEWS OF ENGLAND. Part III. 

. THE VIVISECTION BATTLE. 
5. PROFESSOR HUXLEY AMONG THE eee 
6. PUPPETS AND PUPPET SHOWS. 
7. CIVILIZATION, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
& HEALTH AND HOLIDAY HAUNTS. IV.—Philadelphia. 
9. PRAYER. 
10. THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
ll. BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


LONDON: SAMUEL DEACON & CO., 150 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


Can be had also of Mrrcunt: L & Sons, 52 Parliament eye. 8.W.; Lg the of 
Messrs. W. H. SmiTH '& Sos ; and of all Booksellers 


MR. GLADSTONE 
“MODERN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT.” 


On 


The Third Edition of the CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW for JUNE, containing “THE COURSES of RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT, a Paper for the Day,” by the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
M.P., is now ready. 


STRAHAN & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 730 
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MAGAZINE for JUNE 1876. 

No. DCCXXVIII. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 

A WOMAN HATER. Part I. 
CALDERON'’S MOORISH PLAYS. 
189%): THE LADY CANDIDATE. Conclusion. 
DEVIOUS RAMBLES WITH A DEFINITE OBJECT. 
WINTER IN A NORTHUMBRIAN WATERING-PLACE. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
HER MAJESTY’S OPPOSITION. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


T ‘YHE ARCHITECT, a Weekly Art Journal, of June 3, contains 

reproductions of Two Orig nal Studies Leonardo da vinel, in addition to Views of 
Buildings in Glasgow and South Kensington, and other Illustrations. Also Articles on the 
Letting of Avenue—The jBeulpture, at at the Royal Academy —M. Viollet-le- 
Duc on Classic Art—Mantelpieces—The Alham| ranada—Picture Sales—The Excava- 
tions at Olympia The Acoustics of Buildings. 4d.; post, 4$d.—Office, 175 Strand. 


City LIBERAL CLUB.—See THE BUILDER of this 

Week for View; also View of Dresden New Exchange—The Exhibition of Scientific 

tus—From the Centennial “Discussion on Conerete-Edinbu — in Manchester 

5 Leeds—The Viaduct Hotel, Holborn, &c. 4d.; by post,4jd. Enlarged to 52 pages. 
46 Catherine Street. And all Newsman. 


BLAcKWwoop’s 


NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY 


Now ready, Vol. I., pp. 550, price 3s. 6d. 


SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC ART: 


History and Character of Shakspeare’s Plays. 
By Dr. HERMANN ULRICI. 


Translated from the Third Edition of the German, with Additions and Corrections 
by the Author, by L. DORA SCHMITZ, 


2 vols. post Svo. 


Now ready, Vol. I., with Portrait of Molitre, 3s. 6d. 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS 
MOLIERE, 


Translated into English Prose. 
With Short Introductions and Explanatory Notes. 


By CHARLES HERON WALL, 
Author of the “ Student’s French Grammar,” Assistant-Master at Brighton College. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


OF 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


PART IV. of PICTURESQUE EUROPE 


is now ready at all respectable Booksellers in Town and Country, and at the 
Railway Bookstalls. 
“Tf future Parts prove as good as one before us, this Leppelegtaes will become, not only 
the handsomest Guide-book to that has yet but it will bea work of art, an 
illustration of the perfection to which the art ng has now reached.” 


of wood-engra 
Morning Post. 
CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


PHILADELPHIA INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 
In crown 8vo. with Maps and 42 Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 
HE ENGLISHMAN’S ILLUSTRATED GUIDE-BOOK 
to the UNITED STATES and CANADA, especially adapted to the use of 
British Tourists. Third Edition, with Appendix comprising an Illustrated Descrip- 
a and Grounds of the International Exhibition of 1876 at 


London, Loxemans & Co. 


CASSAL AND KARCHER’S GRADUATED MODERN FRENCH ANTHOLOGY. 
Part II. completion, in small 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
NTHOLOGY of MODERN FRENCH POETRY, Senior 
Course, comprising 252 Short Pieces and Extracts from the best French 
Poets of the XIXth Century. Edited by C. Cassat, LL.D. French Professor in 
University College, London, &c. and by T. KARCHER, LL.B. French Professor in 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, &c. 
Part I. JUNIOR COURSE, comprising 165 Short Poems, with English 
Vocabulary of Idioms and Difficulties, price 3s. 6d. 
London, Lonemaxs & Co. 


EPOCHS OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 
Now ready, in fep. 8vo. with 2 coloured Maps, price 2s. 6d. 
HE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE, from the Assassination of 
~—— Cesar to the Assassination of Domitian. By the Rev. W. W. Capgs, 


ue GREEKS and the PERSIANS. By the Rev. G. W. Cox, 
M.A. With 4 Coloured Maps, price 2s. 6d. 
London, Loxemans & Co. 


MAIL AND STAGE COACHING RECORDS. 
In medium 8vo. with Coloured Plates and Woodcuts, price 21s, 
ANNALS of the ROAD, or Notes on Mail and Stage Coaching 
in Great Britain. By Captain MALET, 18th Hussars. To which are pers. 
ESSAYS on the ROAD, by Ninop. 
bs There is instruction as well as amusement 
“Captain "Malet has com 


able and amusing book.” “ These old world men all 
“A ety and ere Neto of coach- their own, a smack of health and vigour that 
land from i ing his origin fined 


i tothe | is infinitely refreshing in these more 
~ which will be foun as enter- but! dara 
London, Loxemans & Co. 


EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 
Edited by the Rev. M. CREIGHTON, M.A., ag Fellow and Tutor of Merton 


The following s 


FN Maen a CONTINENTAL POWER, from the Conquest 
= Magna Charta, 1066-1216. By Louise CREIGHTON. With Coloured Map. 


ant ENGLAND, up to the Norman Conquest By 
FREDERICK YorK-POwELL, M.A. With 4 Maps. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 
published, in 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
[)!SPAUPERIZATION. By J. R. Prerrman, M.A. 
London, Loyemaxs & Co. 


to the general reader os it fe valuable 
the aspiring coachman 


THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE. 


Now ready, seilaimticiae medium 8vo. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT; with an Explanatory and 


Critical Commentary and a Revises of the Translation. By BIsHoPps AND 
CLERGY OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. Edited by F. C. Cook, M.A., Canon of 
, Preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
Vol. I.—THE PENTATEUCH. 30s, 
m4... the Bishop of Ety, Canon Cook, Rev. SaMUEL CLARK, Canon Esrin, 
Rey. J. F. Torupp. 
Vols. II. and II.—THE HISTORICAL BOOKS. 36s. 
By Bishop of BATH AND WELLS, Canon EsPIN, and Canon RAWLINSON. 


Vol. IV._THE POETICAL BOOKS. 24s. 
By the DEAN oF WELLS, Rev. C. J. Ettiorr, Canon Cook, Rev. E. H. 
Piumprre, Rev. W. T. BULLOCK, and Rev. T. KINGSBURY. 
Vol. V.—ISAIAH, JEREMIAH, and LAMENTATIONS. 20s. 
By the Dean or CANTERBURY and Rev. Dr. Kay. 
Vol. VI.—EZEKIEL, DANIEL, and MINOR PROPHETS. 25s. 
By Rev. Dr. CuRREY, J. M. Rev. E. 
MEYRICK, 


Professor GANDELL, Rev. F. Rev. S. Clark, Canon 
Cook, and Rev. W. DRAKE. 


*,* THE NEW be is in active preparation, and the Volumes 
will follow at regular intervals. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW WORK BY LORD CRAWFORD. 


Now ready, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ARGO; or, the Quest of the Golden Fleece: a 
Metrical Tale. In Ten Books, By the Earl of CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


UNIFORM WITH 
SMITH’S “DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE.” 


Now ready, Vol. I., medium 8vo. with Illustrations, 31s. 6d. 
A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Comprising the History, Institutions, and Antiquities of the Christian 
Church. By Various Writers, Edited by WM. Smiru, D.C.L., and Professor 
CHEETHAM, M.A. 

This Work commences at the point at which the “ Dictionary of the 
Bible” leaves off, and gives an account of the Institutions of the 
Church from the time of the Apostles to the age of Charlemagne. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


SMITH’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Fourth Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 81s. 6d. 
A HISTORY of the ANCIENT WORLD, 1 from the 


Earliest Records to the Fall of the Western Empire, A. By Pamir 
B.A., author of The Btadent’s Manuals of Old and New Testament 
History,” &e. 

“Mr. hoo availed of the now by sesent discovery and 


hilol upon the annals of the East; and in all that relates to the oriental empires and 
African kingdoms + republics his work is far in advance of any ancient history in our lan- 


n caletins mot only” "ail the leading events of the epochs here referred to, but also the 
somnsbabie incidents o f the periods between the respective epochs, one meg er and rare pease 
was of There are cases in which an historian not only has 
superabund of materials, at he to them all. Such case has existed 
pe Mr. ‘Smith. hes bee The style of the volumes is with 
, 


JOIN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


DR. PERCY’S METALLURGY. 


Now ready, revised and enlarged Edition, 8vo. with Illustrations, 30s. 
THE METALLURGY of FUEL, WOOD, PEAT, 


os. CHARCOAL, COKE, FIRE CLAYS, &c. By Jonn Percy, M.D., 
F.R.S., Lecturer o! n Metallurgy at the bao rly School of Mines, Honorary 
aus of the Institution of Civil Engineers, &c. 


“ This volume is complete in itself: sure a new work containing more than three 
viously published, but is in great Piped Bed wo than three hundred 
additional pages of fresh several artic! uthor's Preface. 


Uniform with the above. 


THE METALLURGY of LEAD, including Desilveri- 
zation and Cupellation, 8vo. with Illustrations, 30s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now ready, 4to. cloth, price 30s. ; half russia, price 36s. 
Volume IV. (Box—Caw) of the 


ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA. 


NINTH EDITION. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


Now ready, Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 15s. 


FOOD AND DIETETICS 


Physiologically and Therapeutically considered. By F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.R.S. 
Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, at, Guy's Hospital. 
“ dard work of ”_ Lancet. 


J. & A. CHURCHILL, AND SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


YE OUTSIDE FOOLS; or, Glimpses Inside 


the Stock Exchange. By Erasmvs Pinto, Broker. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


OUR INDIAN EMPIRE : the History of the 
Wonderful Rise of British Supremacy in Hindustan. By the Rev. SAMUEL | 
— B.A., Head-Master of the Royal Grammar School, Whalley. 


ITALY REVISITED. By A. ee 


(the “ Times” Correspondent), Author of “Italy, Past and Present,” 

“ Country Life in Piedmont,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 
The TIMES says: “ Mr. Sana irnce wissen Italy will be welcome to those who care 
of the prospects and present condition of the country........ Most 
interesting volumes.’ 


OVER the BORDERS of CHRISTENDOM 


and ESLAMIAH; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through Hungary, 
Slavonia, Servia, ia, He:zegovina, Dalmatia, and Mont ro, to the 
North of Albania. By JaMrs CREAGH. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 25s. 
The SPECTATOR says: “More than moderately entertaining. pccccece The multitude who 
only read to be amused may take up his volumes fearlessly. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, AT EVERY 
LIBRARY. 
SECOND EDITION OF 


JABEZ EBSLEIGH, M.P. By Mrs. Ermoarr, 
Discipline,” ‘“ Meg,” “Kate Randal’s Bargain,” 


GILMORY. By Pua@se A ten. 


price 31s. 6d, 


THE RING of PEARLS; or, His at Last. 


By JERROLD Quick. 2 vols. 2ls. 


LLANTHONY COCKLEWIG: an Autobio- 


graphical Sketch of his Life and Adventures. By the Rev. SrEPHEN SHEP- 
HERD MaGuru, LL.B., Cantab. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


*TWIXT HAMMER and ANVIL: a Novel. 
of “ Miss Dorothy’s Charge,” “St. Simon’s 


The STANDARD says: “ Since the of Mr. Benedict has made a 
tap sighs book will take a good place among the 


THE MASTER of RIVERSWOOD. By 


Mrs. ARTHUR LEwis. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
The NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW : “We have barely space to express 
admiration of this novel, and our belief co achieve more than passing popularity. 


The latest novel of the quarter i the 
iverswood’ will, therefore, soon become a 


The STANDARD says: he Master of 
favourite with all w @ well-contrived plot, and a sound 


TOO FAIR TO GO FREE. By Henry Kay 


WiLovcney. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


3 vols. 


ALL ROUND the WORLD; or, What’s the 


Object ? By Frank Foster, Author of “‘ Number One,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


PENELOPE’S WEB: 


WITHRED. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


WHAT OLD FATHER THAMES SAID. 


By Courts Neisox. 3 vols. 31s, 6d. [Just ready. 
FRANK AMOR. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. Gransuily, 
THE DAYS of his VANITY. By Sypyey 


Grunpy. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. (Just ready. 


a Story. By Lovis 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


CHEAP EDITION OF NICHOLAS MICHELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Third 


THE IMMORTALS. 


By NICHOLAS MICHELL, 
Author of “ Ruins of Many Lands,” &c. 


ConTENTs : Angelic Intelligences—The Soul—The Great Central Sun as discovered 
by Professor Maedlar, the Throne and Glory of the Universe—Paradise meres 
be near this Region of Splendour—Flight tro’ the Worlds in Spaee—Story of Cecile. 


“* The Immortals’ contains beautiful imagery and grand conceptions.” 
“ The entire poem is an intellectual treat." —Oxford Chronicle. 
*,* Already published, with Steel Frontispieces, 
FAMOUS WOMEN and HEROES, 2s.6d.; THE POETRY of CREATION, 2s, 6d, 


LONDON: WILLIAM. TEGG & CO., PANCRAS LANE, CHBAPSIDE. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


PHBE, JUNIOR: a Last Chronicle of 


Carlingford. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 3 vols. 


UP TO THE MARK. By Mrs. Day, Author 


or CORONETS. By Auice Kixe, 


Author of “ Queen of Herself,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ Miss King always writes Srighiy s oe pleasantly, and in these charming volumes she is 


| quite equal to her reputation.” —Joha 


LINKED LIVES. By LadyGerrrupe Dovetas. 


“ This story is full of interest from beginning toen ."—Spectator. 


A FIGHT WITH FORTUNE.’ By Mortmer 


CoLLixs. 3 vols, 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 


(THROUGH FRANCE and BELGIUM by RIVER and 
AI, in the STEAM YACHT **YTENE.” By W. J. C. Mogens, R.V.Y.C., 
Author of * English Vravellers and Italian Brigan 


“A most interesting narrative of a successful cruise, written in a brilliant style and full of 
ion.”"—Court Journal. 


Hurst & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


NEW STORY BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JUNE 


contains the First Part of a New Story, entitled CARITA, by Mrs. 
OLIPHANT, with an Illustration, 


Now ready, No. CXCVIII., 1s. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
JUNE. With Illustrations by George Du Maurier and A. Hopkins. 


CONTESTS : 

CARITA. With an Illustration. Part I. Chapter 1. The Beresfords. Chapter 2. A 
Fright. Iloneymooning, 

A GREEK HYM 

THE QUICK M ARCH OF THE FOURTEENTH REGIMENT. 

WALKING TOURS. 

WALTHER VON DER 

LORD FAIRLAND'S SECRE 

THOUGHTS ON THE M/ yl IN B MINOR OF SEBASTIAN BACH. 

THE ATONEMENY OF LEAM DUNDAS. With an Illustration. Book IT. 
Chapter 21. In his Right Mind. Soe 22. My Queen Still. Chapter 23. On the 
Fell Side. Chapter 21. The Day of Rest. 


SMITH, ELDER, & C0. NEW BOOKS. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MEMORIALS OF MILLBANK.” 


LOLA: a Tale of the Rock. By Arruur 


Grirrirus, Author of “The Queen’s Shilling,” ‘Memorials of Millbank,” 
&e. &e. 3 vols. (This day. 


LIFE with the HAMRAN ARABS: a 


Sporting Tour of some Officers of the Guards in the Soudan during the 
Winter of 1874-5. By AnTuur B. R. Myers, Surgeon, Coldstream Guards. 
Crown 8vo. with Photographic Illustrations, 12s. [This day. 


STUDIES of GREEK POETS. Second 


Series. By JoHN ADDINGTON SymonDs, M.A. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


VIVISECTION.—The Royal Society for the 


Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; The Royal Commission; and the Govern- 
ment Bill. Demy 8vo. 3s. éd. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO”S POPULAR LIBRARY. 
New Volumes. 
Fep. Svo. Illustrated boards, 2s, 


MR. WYNYARD’S WARD. By Let. 
GRASP YOUR NETTLE. By E. Lyyy 


LINTON. 


RE-ISSUE of THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


with all the Original Illustrations, In 22 Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. 


6s. 


Now ready, 1 vol. with Illustrations, 6s. 6d. 
ROUNDABOUT PAPERS; 
THE SECOND FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


CHAMBERS ON DIET. 


A MANUAL of DIET in HEALTH and 


DISEASE. By Tuomas CHAMBERS, M.D. Oxon., F.R.C.P. Lond., Hon. 
Physician to the Prince of Wales. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
“ Dr. Chambers’ manual deserves to take its place amidst our standard treatises, and thao be 
1 d by the = fi No more trustworthy or welcome book has been issued from the 
press for several The protession may congratulate itself as well as Dr. Chambers on the 
success of his rather er difficult achievement.” —British Medical Journal. 
“ Throughout the work, in every page of it, Ty are evidences of a practical knowledge of 
the subject. This work of Dr. Chambers must be heartily d by the 
Practitioner. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


DETECTOR’S LETTERS, REPRINTED FROM THE “ MEDICAL CIRCULAR.” 
Now ready, Twenty-seventh Thousand, ls.6d.; post free, 1s.8d. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. 
"Public Opinion. 


related. 
London : BaILLI&RB, TINDALL, & Cox, King William Street, Strand. 732 
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“ Who does not welcome * Temple Bar’?”"—JOHN BULL. 
Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, Is. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


No. CLXXXVII., for JUNE 1876. 


CONTENTS : 
MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
1 By. TROLLOPE, Author of “ Bar- 
” “ The Three Clerks,” &c. Chapters 6—10, 

2 “OF THE 
3. THE CARNIVAL OF CRIME IN CONNECTICUT. By Mark Twalrs. 
4. LONDON'S SUEZ CANAL. 
5. Be WILKIE CoLLixs, Author of “ The Woman in 
6. LEIGH HUNT AND LORD "BROUGHAM. 
7. A VISIT TO A SPANISH PRISON, 
8. THE ORIGINALS OF WERTHER. 
9. LORD MACAULAY. 
10. HER DEAREST FOE. By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of “ The Wooing O't,” 

&c. Chapters 36—38. 


Cases for Binding the Volumes of TEMPLE BAR can be obtained at all 
Booksellers’, price 1s. each. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


of EARL SPENCER (Lord 


ALTHORP). By the late Sir DENIS Le rennet ors: Bart. Demy Svo. 16s. 
“ Admirable as a bi and as bl it is + for the fresh and vivid 
of the chief of the time.” "—Wo 
One of the most delightful volumes that come under 4 notice for many a long I>. Ol 


EPISTLES, SATIRES, and EPIGRAMS. 


By JAMES E. THOROLD RoGeErS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SIXTY-NINE YEARS at the COURT of 


PRUSSIA; from the Recollections of the Mistress of the Household, SopHIE 

Marig, Countess Von Voss. ‘Translated from the German by EMILY and 

— STEPHENSON. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with a Portrait of the Countess Von 
oss, 21s. 

“ The Countess Von Voss was an eye-witness to the greatest triumphs and deepest humilia- 
tions of the Prussian Monarchy. She wasa great Court lady indeed; but in truth she was 
much more, and unless she had been gifted with Ce? rudence and discretion she could never 
have lived so long respected by all who knew her. he thanks of the public are due to the 
translators for these very interesting volumes. It is aus that a woman with so clear an eye 
and quick perception has lived so close to great events and been spared to narrate them." 


MEMOIR 


"imes. 
“In the journal of the Countess Von Voss we see a piece of the world’s work well done ; and 
r of exceptional force and vigour placed in exactly the position best fitted to bring i it 
out.”"—Saturday Review. 


THE LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON: 


1846—1865. By the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 2 
Portraits, 30s. 


THE NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
“WE ARE WORLDLINGS.” By the Author 


of * Rosa Noel,” ‘‘ Loving and Loth,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


JONATHAN. By C. Fraser Tyrer, Author 


of ‘* Mistress Judith,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


HER DEAREST FOE. By Mrs. ALExanver, 


Author of “ The Wooing O't,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ The whole aw is as clever and readable a thing as we have lately seen.’’—.Spectator. 
“ The plot is wel rn and ane the principal characters are skilfully con- 
ceived and well sustained.” —Standard. 


SIR HUBERT’S MARRIAGE. By Gertrupe 


TOWNSHEND MAYER. 3 vols. crown 8vo. (Jmmediately. 


LEAH: a Woman of Fashion. By Mrs. Epwarpes, 


Anthor of “‘ Archie Lovell,” &c. The New and Popular Edition, crown i. 
price 6s. [Now ready. 


PARKWATER. . Henry Woop, 


Author of “ East Lynne,” “ The ” &c. Crown 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BATTLE OF DORKING.” 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


THE DILEMMA. 
By the Author of “The Battle of Dorking.” 


(Originally published in “Blackwood’s Magazine.”) 


“A very striking story, which one who begins is likel 
Which no one who finishes it will ever is for it 
clothes with individual form and 
€pisodes of English history.”’ 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Fi a= —Landscape Painters—Portrait and Miniature Painters—Painters on Enamel— 
Painte of Viewer, Fruit, Animals, and Still Life--Humorous Designers, ke. 


ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS. By Miss 


ELLEN C. CLAYTON, Author of “ Queens of Song,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
(Ready 


The Great Canal—its History, Opponents, Struggies, 


THE GREAT CANAL at SUEZ; its Political, 


Engineering, and Financial History. By rae ‘Frrzonnat, Author of “The Life 
of David Garrick,” 


“ The Lives of the Kembles,” & 
“ The book is not only instructive, but ge - "Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ He has succeeded in constructing a bright, clear narrative of the whole transaction.” 


Morals of the Eighteenth Century—Gambling and Gallantry—Singular Wagers, &c. 


THE LIFE of THOMAS, LORD LYTTEL- 


TON (known as “The Wicked Lord L; "). By Tuomas Frost, Author of 
| Showman,’ Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” Lives of the Conjurors,”’ 
1 vol. 8vo. 
ber thoroughly readable. World. 
A biographical work of more than ordinary interest.”"—Court Journal. 
“Me Frost deserves much credit for making such good use of his materials.” —Graphic. 


The Splendid Advantages of being a Woman—The Advantage of being Ugly—The 
ignity of Ignorance—Proud Young Porters—The Pleasures 


ying in —The Misery of being pectable, &c. 
WI LDFIRE : a Collection of Erratic Essays. 
By CHARLEs J. DUNPHIE. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
“ No matter in the world is so proper to write with as wildfire.” —A ddison 
“We have nothing but praise for Mr. Dunphie’s essays, and so few readable essays have 
——- these ought to be widely read, and should become universally 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 


THE SHIPOWNER’S DAUGHTER. By 


J SAUNDERS, Author of “Abel Drake’s Wife,” “Hirell,” “Martin Pole,” &c 
HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


Y WILLIAM 
CHETWYND CALVERLEY. By 


4 ALysworta, Author of “ Old St. Paul's,” “ Tower of London,” “ Boscobel,” 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


MY OWN CHILD. By Frorence Marryat, 


Author of Air,” “ Love's Conflict,” “ Her Lord and Master,” “ Prey 
the Gods,” &c. 3 vols. 


BY MRS. JULIUS POLLOCK. 


EUNICE. By Mrs. Junius Pottock, Author 


of ** Lissadel,” &c. = 
BY THE REV. C. M. DAVIES, D.D. 


*VERTS;; or, the Three Creeds. the Rev. 


&. Mavens, Davies. ‘a » , Author of “ Orthodox,” “ Unorthodox,” “ Heterodox,” and 
“ Mystic London.” 


BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 


THE FLAG of DISTRESS. By Captain 


ReErp, Author a Lost White Gauntlet,”’ “ Half-Bloods,”’ 
“ The Rifle Ranger,’ “ The Maroon,” &c. 


BY LEWIS WINGFIELD. 


SLIPPERY GROUND. By Lewis Wixe- 


FIELD. 3 vols. 
“ Ts a novel not only of the season, but for all time.”—Jforning Post 
“ Deserves to take, and will take, its place among the novels of of the season.” — World. 


BY H. T. CRAV: 


THE OLD TUNE. By H. T. Craven, 


Author of “ Milky White,” &e. 3 vols. 
Readable and thenceum. 
“ A story of great merit.”—Court Journal. 


HURREE DE FONTENAY; or, All Lost save 


Honour. By Mrs. TYLEE. 3 vols. 
BY J. C. AYRTON. 


GERALD MARLOW’S WIFE. By J. C. 


AyprTox, Author of “ A Scotch Wooing,” &c. 3 vols. 


HAROLD FREEHEART: a Novel. 3 vols. 
“ It is highly sensational.” A thenceum. 
ESTELLA: a Novel. dade Erma. 2 vols. 


A MAD MARRIAGE. By Mrs. May (Acnes 


FLEMING), Author of Sisters’ "ae. 
uthor Crime, ae an y 


FATED to be FREE. By JEAN INGELOW, 


Author of “Off the Skelligs,” &c. Containing % 
handsomely bound. Now ready. 
“ Miss Ingelow is a poet as well as a novelist—a rare but not im a and the 


NEW TWO-SHILLING VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF  -amecieal 
GRASS,” “ BREAD AND CHEESE AND KISSES,” 


LOVE’S VICTORY. By B. L. "Farseow, 


Author of Marvel,” “ Jessie “King of No-Land,” 
Bread and C. and Kisses,” Illustrated wrapper. (Now ready. 
math that lye ofall that ie good, and pure, aud 
holy, and true, which were the of Dickens.” —Morning Post. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, 


PUBLISHERS, 


With 4 Illustrations, 1s, 
BELGRAVIA for JUNE. No. CXVI. 
CHARLES READE'S GOOD STORIES OF MAN AND OTHER ANIMALS. 


JULIET: « By Mrs. H. Lovett 
Bromley. Georgie's Lover. Chapter 
Chapter 6. Ernestine Looks for a Fan. 


OLD MAIDS. By E. Lixtoyx. 
A BURDEN. By Puitir Bourke Marston. 
SCOFCHING & A SNAKE. By STEPHEN J. MacKENNA. Illustrated by J. Mahoney. 


vant POETRY OF EDGAR POE. By H. INcRAM. 

THE a aed or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an English Country 

cunnant COINS SOMEWHAT DEFACED. 

JOSHUA HAGGARD'S DAUGHTER. By M. E. Brappon. Tl 
French. Chapter 17. “ E’en at Turning o° the Tide.” Chapter 18. 

A LITTLE SHOE. By the Author of “ Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” 


‘ol. XXIX. of BELGRAVIA i Goth. full gilt, edges, 7 6d. 
Most of the umbers may 


FROM PALL MALL to the PUNJAUB; 


or, with the Prince in India. By J. Drew Gay, Special Correspondent of the 
“ Daily Telegraph.” Demy 8vo. with fine Full-page Illustrations, cloth extra, 
price 18s. (Now ready. 


NEW COPYRIGHT WORK BY MARK TWAIN. 


THE ADVENTURES of TOM SAWYER. 
By Mark Twaly. Small 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 
SECOND AND REVISED EDITION OF “ THE GREAT DIVIDE.” 


THE GREAT DIVIDE: a Narrative of 
Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer of 1874. By the Earl of 
Dunraven. Second Edition, revised, demy 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 
cloth extra, 18s. 

« Ly has not for a long time appeared a 


Tilustrated by Valentine 
Juliet makes a Discovery. 


by H. 
‘he Sorrows of 


better book of travel than Lord Dunraven's ‘ The 


Great Divide,’ which relates his travels jn tee Upper Yellowstone revion and in the country 
-of a Indians. rhe book is full of clever observation, and both narrative and illus- 


CLUUDS in the EAST: Travels and Adven- 


tures on the Perso-Turkoman Frontier. By VALENTINE BAKER. Demy 8vo. 
with Maps and Coloured Illustrations, cloth extra, 18s. 


YACHTING in the ARCTIC SEAS; 


Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neighbourhood of 
Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya. By James Lamonr. Demy 8vo. with Maps 
and numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, 18s. 

“ The most important addition made to our Arctic literature for a long time.""— A theneum. 


MRS. LINTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE ATONEMENT of LEAM DUNDAS: 


a Novel. By E. Lynn Liyton, Author of “ Patricia Kemball,” &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. (Now ready at every Library. 
“ Far above the average of the novels of the present season. Indeed, it may be asserted— 
and of how few fictions can this be said—that no one who peruses it will think he has alto- 


n her narrowness an: depth, in less loy: er self-forgetting passion, that 
exclusiveness of love « hich is akin to ato, and the Lp tay hiamitty which is ‘earious pride, 
deam ity — the authoress has 


Dundas is a striking figure. The story posseeee 
in some measure su herself. Her works are pathetic. hey expose and deprecate 
some ——— furm of human weakness or suffering ; but she pe oe rises to the expression 
of the inherent teagety of life. She has done pooecese ‘The minor personages of the story 
as subtle of sides of life."” 


= a just as well “ 
Lynn Linton has again herself a 
forcibly conceived. more carefu: ae wrought out, 
finished than any of her works."'"—Literary World, 
HENRY KINGSLEY’S LAST NOVEL. 


THE GRANGE GARDEN: a Novel. 


By 


Henry KinGstey. 3 vols. — 8vo. [At every Library. 
“ A singularly fresh romance........ on in © and ‘kling current." —Standard. 


JEAN MIDDLEMASS'S NEW NOVEL. 


MR. DORILLION: a Novel. By Jean Mippte- 
mass, Author of “ Wild Georgie,” “ Lil,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
[At every Library. 
NEW NOVEL BY DR. SANDWITH, OF KARS, 


MINSTERBOROUGH: a Tale of English Life. 


By Humpury Sanpwrrs, C.B., D.C.L. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


which Me Sancwith we have read anything so as the novel 
has been devoting and labour as could be 
ties we an and clean water. everyting in the book is so 


htforward. We are never bothered with subt sis of character, 
rk suggestions that are other than they seem..... call 
thenceum. 


WHYTE THORNE. 
THE DEMOCRACY: a Novel. By Wuyte 
(At every Library. 


THORNE. 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 
“ A very careful, and in many respects very praiseworthy, story.” —Saturday Review. 
MRS. MACQUOID’S NEW NOVEL. 


LOST ROSE; and other Stories. 
Karuanine 8. Macquorn, Author of “ Patty.” 

VICTORIAN POETS: Critical Essays. By 
EpMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. Small 8vo. cloth extra, 93. 


“ Mr. Stedman has treated a subject of great interest in a manner attracti 


LETTERS and SOCIAL AIMS. By Ratru 


Wapo Emerson. Second pose crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


At every Library. 
refreshing as $0 the 
spared from the 


“ His method of work is that of he absorbs and assimilates what- 


ACADEMY NOTES for 1876. With 107 Illustrations of the 
Principal Pictures at House ; alarge number being of Sketches 
drawn by the Artists. Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN. Demy 

“ We at once y take an opportunity of offering our thanks. as well as on of all wistiors to the 
to Mr. is very carefully executed review of the A Y pict: 
one hundred woodcut memoranda of the principal pictures, ‘almost half of 
e of the painters themselves. A cheaper, prettier, or more 
it would be difficult to conceive and unreasonable to expect.” 


Also now ready, Is. the Third Edition of 


ACADEMY NOTES for 1875. With 40 Illustrations. 
THE PICCADILLY NOVELS: Popular Stories by the best 


Authors. or Illustrated—.by Sir John Gilbert, George du Maurier, W. Sm 
Wood 


all, 
ahoney, and others. rown 8vo. care: y prin on creamy paper, ant 
bound po for the Library, each 6s. : 


WILKIE COLLINS. 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE. MAN AND WIFE. 
ANTONINA. POOR MISS FINCH. 
BASIL. MISS OR MRS. ? 
THE DEAD SECRET. THE NEW MAGDALEN, 
QUEEN OF HEARTS. THE FROZEN DEEP. 
THE MOONSTONE, MY MISCELLANIES. 
HIDE AND SEEK. THE LAW AND THE LADY. 
E. ListoN-PATRICIA KEMBALL. 
KATHARINE S. MacguoIp_THE EVIL EYE. 
Henry KinGsLEY-NUMBER SEVENTEEN. 
FLORENCE MARRYAT—OPEN ! SESAME! 
Mrs. OLIPHANT—~WHITELADIES. 
JAMES PayyN. 
THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. | WALTER'S WORD. 
JOHN SAUNDERS. 
GUY WATERMAN. ! ONE AGAINST THE WORLD. 
AUTHORS OF “ Grpgon’s Rock.” 
THE LION IN THE PATH: an Historical Romance. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE—THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. 
T. A. TROLLOPE—DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 
OvuIDA, 
Uniform Edition, crown 8vo. red cloth extra, each 5s. 
FOLLE-F ARINE. PASCAREL: Only a Story. 
IDALIA: a Romance. PUCK : his Vicissitudes, Adventures, &c. 
CHANDOS: a Novel. - A DOG OF FLANDERS. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. 


STRATHMORE. 
TRICOTRIN. TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES: a 
CECIL CASTLEMAINE'S GAGE. Sketch, 
HELD IN BONDAGE. SIGNA. 


DR. LEE'S LIFE OF HAWKER. 
MEMORIALS of the late Rev. ROBERT STEPHEN 


HAWKER, Vicar of Morwenstow. By the Rev. F. G. Lex, D.C.L. Demy 8vo. with 
Photographic Portrait and I|lustrations, cloth extra, 12s, 
“ Dr. Lee's * Memorials’ — far better record of Mr. Hawker. and gives a more reverent 
and more true idea of the man........ Dr. Lee rightly confines himself to his pranee er subject. _ 


ERECHTHEUS: a Tragedy. By Atcernon CHARLES Swis- 


BURNE. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

“The harmony of all the parts is perfect...... *Erechtheus’ is as ving to us now as it 
could have been to an Athenian weceneee To such “altitudes rarely scaled by the feet of poets in 
the modern age. has he ascended........ is in truth a masterpiece........a poem 
which to men of all nations, and all times.""—4 cademy. 


MR. SWINBURNE'S OTHER WORKS 


AND ROSAMOND. BOTHWELL: a Tragedy. 
Fep. 8 8vo. 12s. 


2 vols. crown 


ATALANTA. IN face. New Edi- GEORGE CHAPMAN: an Essay. Crown 
tion, crown 8vo. 6s. 8vo. 7s. 
CHASTELARD: a Tragedy. Fep. 8vo. 78. 


SONGS OF NATIONS: Dire, a 
Song of Italy. Ode on the the French Re- 
public. Crown 8vo. 

wae IAM BLAKE: a Critical Essay. 

ith Facsimile Painti tings. 
Ment, after Drawings by Blake an 


POEMS AND BALLADS. Fep. 8vo. 9%. 
oe ON POEMS AND BALLADS, 


VO. 
ESSAYS AND STUDIES. . Crown 8vo. 123. 
SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. Crown 8vo. 
price 


6d. Wife. Demy 8vo. 163. 
Also, 
eee yh (W.M.) CRITICISM upon SWINBURNE’S POEMS and BALLADS. 
cp. 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION OF CATLIN'S WORK: 


CATLIN’S ILLUSTRATIONS of the M ANNERS, CUSTOMS, 
and CONDITION of the NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. W ritten during Eight 
Years of Travel and Adventure Ww ble Tribes now 
existing. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. containing 360 Col: vings from the wy 
Original Paintings, with the orig beautifully inte i in Ge ours, extra cloth gilt, £3 


ORIGINAL PLAYS W. S. GILBERT. “A Wicked 
lly of Truth,” “Pygmalion,” “ Trial by Jury,” &c. Crown 
wan workmanship is in its way perfect j it is bead sound, very even, very well sustained, 


HAYDON’S CORRESPONDEN CE and TABLE-TALK. 
With a Memoir by his Son. 2 vols. 8vo. with 23 Illustrations, cloth extra, 368. 
“ A most valuable contribution to the social and artistic history of the time.’ 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


JOSEPH and his BRETHREN: a Dramatic Poem. By CHar.es 
WELLS. With Mov-ymereaay Essay by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 8vo. 
with Portrait, cloth extra, 
“ In its combination of and delicacy, in sweet liquid flow, in just 
e 


and in dramatic i ot keeps closer to the level 
the Elizabethan dramatists than that of any dramatist of subsequent times.” —A theneum. 


EW VOLUMES OF THE “EARLY ENGLISH POETS.” 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of SIR JOHN 


DAVIES. Edited, with Memorial, Introduction, and Notes, by Rev. A. B. GROSART. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s.; large paper copies (only 50 printed), 24s. 


Also, uniform, 


THE POETICAL WORKS of GILES FLETCHER. Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by Rev. A. B. GRosSART. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 68.; 
large paper, 12s. 
(Others are in active preparation.) 


NEW VOLUMES OF “ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S LIBRARY.” 
MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY and LETTERS. Edited 


by her Niece, CHARLOTTE BARRETT. New Edition, 4 vols. 8vo. illustrated by numerous 
fine Portraits engraved on Steel, cloth extra, 36s. 
MEMOIRS of the DUKE of SAINT-SIMON, during the 


Rei 
of Louis the Fourteenth and the Regency. ranslated from 3 French, and 
by ST. JOHN. New Edition, 3 vob. cloth extra, 27! 


MEMOIRS of COUNT GRAMMONT. By Anrnony Hamirron. 


Edited, with copious Ni by Sir WALTER SCOTT. ‘1 vol. 8vo. with 64 Copperplat 
Portraits by Edward Seriven, cloth extra, 15s. 
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